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HALF-YEARLY JOINT REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF 
FACTORIES. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office. 
SIR, 21st March 1868. 
Muc# of our time during the half-year embraced by 
this Report was occupied in connexion with the Factory 
Acts Extension Act, 1867, and the Workshops Regulation 
Act, 1867. 

The extension by these Acts of the Factory system of 
education to all kinds of manual labour exercised by way 
of trade, is the nearest approach to a compulsory system of 
education ; and, looking to the success which has attended 
the Factory half-time system for so many years, we believe 
these Acts will, when fully in operation, be accepted ag a 
National Code. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
ALEX® REDGRAVE. 


ROBERT BAKER, 
The Right Hon. 
The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, 
ke. Le, ae. 
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Joint APPENDIX No. 1 


‘ 





Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 


[Sist Oct. 


GENERAL ApstTRAct, showing the Total Number of Accidents 
reported to the Inspectors of Factories during the Six Months 


ended the 31st Oct. 1867. 


Taste No. I.—Accidents arising from Machinery. 





Nature of Injury. 





Causing death - - - 
Amputation of right hand or arm 
Amputation of left hand or arm 
Amputation of part of right hand 
Amputation of part of left hand 
Amputation of oe part of leg 
or foot - - 
Fracture of limbs or bones of 
trunk - - - - 
Fracture of hand or foot - 
Injuries to head and face - 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuries not enumerated } 
above - ~ . 


Total - 





























Adults, | Younes | Children,| ‘Total. 
M.| F./ M. | F. | M.| FL |] MM. FF. SM&aP 
T6225) 84 3 = | Du oo 3G 30 
PW eked i ee < debe A a cr, as <I SS geo = 
Ble Git sie) hsko lh: of on een 
19 33\ 32 | 52 | 18} 3 | 64! 88 | 152 
971 9390.) 31> 7 1-13°1-56-| 68 | abe 
345) al ae 1 
37] 79) 43°28 5 OO cee eps 
37) 95) 16.1 28410-) 10:)°s7a) BS. apne 
16/°34|-16-1 21 |-16 |. 5 b@8.| 60°) Bos 
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330'2951371 1339 1129 | 69 1820 1703 | 1533 
48314341514 1474 1194 |102 1119111010) 2201 





























TasLeE No. Il.—Aecidents not arising from Machinery. 





Nature of Injury. 


Sere ee 





ne ee 


Causing death - 
Amputation of part of oe Hail 
Amputation of part of left hand 
Amputation of any part of leg \ 
or foot - - - 
Fracture of limbs or bones of 
trunk ~ - - - 
Fracture of hand or foot - 
Injuries to head and face 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuries not enumerated 
above ~ - - - 


Total ~ 


Total numbers reported - 











Adults. | oe Sahara Total. 
w.| Foi mw} F lwel eel mw be wer. 
oy eee ee or ere eh 
a Se ee me ee 
aa yf. Scab arate Nee eee Dh a ea 1 
TO 4G We 80 6 ee 
BAe eS 1: hn ae 
16 1B ek & bc ee oe ee 
43 | 264) fec-13115 4 aero ese aon 
oe “ 
79 | 93 | 42 119 loa | 6 (145 | 48 | 198 
562 |457 1556 |493 |218/108.1336 10582394 
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Joint APPENDIX No. 2. 


Summary of the Total Number of Informations and Convictions and the Amount 
of Penalties and Costs in the Districts of the Inspectors during the Six Months 
ended the 3ist of Oct. 1867. 





=e} 
(@>) 
nm 
S 
— 
et 


; Penalties imposed. 


DESCRIPTION OF 


OFFENCE. ds. | 10s. | 20s. | 30s. | 40s. | £3.| £4. | £3. 


on Payment 


Number of Infor- 
mations. 
of Costs. 


Convictions.* 


Withdrawn 
Dismissed. 





Allowing children and 
young persons to work | 
. between the fixed and 
traversing parts of aself- 
acting machine whilst in 
motion - Se ee 1 


Employing children and 
_ young persons without 
registering their names 
and date of first employ- 
ment eT eet Bore 


Employing children and 
‘young persons without 
surgical certificates -| 383 | 25 8 —! —| — Ga ee (hee ARN eat a 


Employing children before 
noon and after oneo’clock 
p.m.ofthesameday -j| 40 | 30 10 mi ae AN 1G ee Da oe pew 


Employing children with- 
out school vouchers -| 24 119 5 —| —j; —|] 12); — Y fil ee Ne aa 


Employing children, young 
persons, and women after | 
six o’clock p.m. ed 67 le i 46 —; —| —| 4] — ee ere ees 


Employing children, young 
persons, and women after 
seven o’clock p.m. - - Gain — sarge) sie 





| 
| 
| ‘ 
j 


-Employing young persons 
and women after two 
o’clock on Saturday - 5 | 5 — —}—}| — Bo etl vane ieee daa eae 





Employing young persons | 
and women during meal | 
TRANPIG Se eee en ae Spe ch ee be Pec (meee ea | Seca ale 


Parents employing or con- 
niving at the illegal em- 
ploymentoftheirchildren 5 5 — — 2 1 DON a ieee 1 rc, Wiener 





Parents neglecting to cause 
their children to attend 
school - - - - 


*Deducting more than al- 
lowed by law from wages 
on account of surgical 
certificate - - - 


Neglecting to give notice 
of accident to the certify- 
ing surgeon - - - 





yr ae coe gM a et een eng reer ea ee 


a i | ee | | | one, 
_ —ow ——ase 


Carried forward ~- } 283 '206 75 2 7 71 88} 16' 80!'37|—;1 


* Fined in Costs only in twenty cases. 
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Joint Appendix No, 2—continued. 





























3 Result. Penalties imposed. 
ead age 2 
eal 
DESCRIPTION OF Sy g : gio hg 
OFFENCE. 28 5 ERE 2 5s. | 10s.| 20s. 80s. | 40s. | £3.| £4. | 5. 
SH| a | fe 2 
A Sit Seis | 
Brought forward - | 288 {206 75 2 7 7} 88) 16 | 380 | 87 | — | 1 
Neglecting to keep factory i | 
cleanly = - 2 \i—- 2 —}; —-| —-| -| -— —pH|=|— 
Not limewashing, as _re- 
quired bylaw -~ - 1 x _ —|-— | — | 2 i en | => 
Wilful obstruction of the 
sub-inspector in the exe- | 
cution of his office - - 6 6 _— —|—-!| —| —| —| —| 81 38 | _ 
Total -| 992 |a13*| 77 | 2] 7 & 88 | 16 | 30| 41 | 8 | 1 





The total amount Of fines inflicted, £317 5s. 
The total amount of costs, £146 4s. 6d, 


* Fined in costs only in twenty cases. 
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Report of ALEXANDER REDGRAVE, Esq., Inspector of 
Factories, for the Six Months ended 31st Oct. 1867. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 10, Whitehali, S.W,, 
SIR, . 16th_ March 1868. 


I regret that the very great pressure of occupation caused 
by the necessary preparations for the coming into operation 
of the Factory Acts Uxtension Act, 1867, prevented the 
presentation of my report for the six months ended the 31st 
Oct. at as early a date as usual. 

With respect to the period up to the 31st Oct. last, 
I have the honour to inform you that I visited various works 
and schools in Manchester, Ashton, Blackburn, Rochdale, 

and various other parts of my district. 

The prosecutions do not call for any remark; they were 
of the ordinary kind. Some manufacturers wilfully em- 
ployed young persons and females after 6 p.m., and some few 
others could not be persuaded to carry out the necesssry 
regulations, and I was therefore obliged: to take proceedings 
against them. The details of the cases are given in the Ap- 
pendix, but the following table shows the results : 








< Bi 43 Penalties. 
5 |. o0 
Tiina sas 
©.) eee 8 is 
crc a oa S|. ests 
A2W|O Eg | 2 
zilai|c a 4| 5s. | 10s. | £1. | £2. | £3. | £5. 
ae-|-6 |) a=) 9 
Sadi sol Fal 2s 
a Pa ee 





Employing children, 
young persons, and 
females after 6pm., 
and after 2pm. on 
Saturdays - Se On allsts ays SOn tsa = 35 3 29) -- 





Employing children | 
before noon and after 
one o'clock - - - A) 4) — pm] a -- 3) — 1/ -- 


Employing children | | 
under 8 years of age - 9... Qf2 — ie — T = al = sae 


Employing children 
without certificates of 
school attendance - Wii! — j;—] — oss Z 7 Naa oe oe 


Parent. permitting child 
to be employed as Peele «eee Teer = £32 es Sel: 


Parent not causing his 
child to attend school Ue baby 1} — 1 1/— cs = Bx 


Not registering names of 
children and young 





persons - Nees 2;—] — —_— -- 4 1) — 
Not procuring surgical | | 
certificates of age - 10] 9 1}/—| — -- -- Sf —- 1 


Deducting more than 38d. 
from the wages of a 
young person for the 
expense of surgical cer- | 
[1.6 lial ae Ta as Ue CY SE Vc 
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re 5| 65 3 enalties. 
a os Pat ——— 
S "e.| Sle | 
ee eo ed le 
een ee S) g e) =o 2 
Ze2|O)68| 2] 5s. | 10s. | £1. | £2. | £3. | 3 
g3|3| 22) = | 
S86 | Seg: 
BH |A2/F 48! | 
Not lime- washing’ the | 
factory - Tia Es tel eee — a= —_ 1); — 
| | 
Not sending natice pf | 
accident = - 1j}/—;}| —: 1) — -- — — = ne 
ee | | 
Permitting a child to ea 
work bewteen the fixed | 
and traversing parts of | | 
aselfacting mule ~~ =") 0 1) Ry ne ee ae ee 
Obstructing a  sub-in- | | > 
spector - - - 2); 2) — j—}] = = ae — | ol, Bee 
Total -| 197 |106 | 90 P24) 6 Gif [8 a cay a BTL BB hoe 
| | 








There was only one case ack but upon an argument 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench the judges decided that the 
magistrates ought to have convicted, and the case was referred 
back to the magistrates, and a conviction was recorded. 

The total amount of fines imposed was 198/. 5s.; but in one 
case the magistrates ordered the costs, 92 19s. 6d. to be 
deducted from the penalty, and the actual sum received 
was therefore 188/. 5s. 6d. This sum being paid to the 
Factory Fine Fund of my district, I was enabled, with your 
sanction, to make the following grants to day schools attended 
by children employed in factories, &c. 


£ 
The Ancoats Lyceum, Manchester - . - 165 
The Model Factory School, Bradford ae = “tS 
The National School, St. Thomas’s, Preston - 15 
* Failsworth, Manchester - 10 
. St. James’s, Halifax - - 10 
¥ Oakworth, Keighley - - 10 
ns Eastwood, . - 10 
3 St. Paul’s, Blackburn - 10 
Christchur ch, Bacup - 10 
< Ripponden, Halifax - ~ t@ 

5 Worsley fold - - =~ Os 
8 Rushton, Blackburn — - oe 
Raw don, Leeds - - Paes 
The Wesleyan School, Oakworth, Keighley - 10 
e St. Domingo Street, Qlabaws - 10 
Oswaldtwistle, near eS 10 
The Independent School, Furthergate, : 10 


The Roman Catholic School Heywood, Mancheginer: - 10 
The Walker Lane School, Hebdenbridge, Halifax - J0 
£195 


O27 ee REL 
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In the early part of last summer I requested two of the 
sub-inspectors of my district, the one iesiding in a mixed 
population, the other in a purely manufacturing population, 
to make some personal inquiries in‘o the state of education 
in their subdivisions. These gentlemen entered upon the 
inquiry with earnestness, visited a large number of schools, 
expressly with reference te this inquiry, and have given me 
the results of their investigation at some length, but abounding 
in interesting details.. The first report is from Mr. Whymper, 
who at that time resided at Nottingham, and had the super- 
vision of the counties of Nottingham and Lincoln, with part _ 
of Derbys‘iire and Sheffield. 

The inquiry of Mr. Whymper will also be valuable as a 
starting point for future comparisons. At present there are 
comparatively few half-timers in his subdivision ; but when 
the Factory Act of 1867 and the Workshops Act of 1867 are 
fully in operation there will be a considerably larger number 
of half-timers throughout Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
and Mr. Whymper’s report, which I subjoin, will then form 
an excellent basis of comparison. 


Sir, Dec. 1, 1868. 

I send you a few remarks upon half-time education in my Extent of dise 
subdivision, premising that but a small part of the popu- ‘ict,and varied - 
lation work at employments which subject certain classes eye 
of workers to the restrictions of the Factory Acts. The 
majority are engaged either in husbandry or in those other 
manufactures, which have hitherto been exempt from 
supervision. The district may therefore be called, in this 
respect a ‘mixed’ one. It includes Lincolnshire, Notts, 
about two thirds of Derbyshire, with Sheffield and its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

I need not consider Lincolnshire, because in the small Certain parts 
tobacco-pipe factories, which, with some three or four sabi oe 
exceptions, constitute the inspected works in that county, ies 
there is but one half-timer. I shall also omit the earthen- 
ware districts. These are situated near Sheffield pt 
Burton-on-Trent; at the former place, surrounded b 
aggregation of unrestricted industry ; while the owners of 
those near the latter have for various reasons been as yet 
unwilling to employ successive sets of school children. 

Evidently, within the limits named, the Half-timers must Reasons for 
form but a small minority of the school children. It follows, ary. 
that the results of the system will be materially modified, as 
compared with those arrived at in the purely manufacturing 
district. How, why, and to what extent they are so modi- 
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fied, may, I think, be best seen by taking a connected view 


of the whole population; of the number of hands employed 


in inspected manufactures ; and of the education given. 


manufacture ; and certain processes of the manufacture of 


Eopmiation. The present population of the district may be estimated 

at about 600,000. i 
oo trades, The staple manufactures controlled by the edacational 
an 


number of bleaching and dyeing works. 


woven by power to a considerable extent. 


clauses of the Factory Acis are, the lace manufacture, up 
to the time, when the lace comes off the machine ; the hosiery 
silk. There are some large cotton and merino mills, and a 


Elastics are also 


The following 


figures, collected by myself or obtained for me by others, 
show the numbers of the various classes of hands employed. 


They are not absolutely accurate, as in some cases the 


Numbers of returns asked for were refused. 
persons en- 


gaged in them. 





SS EE eee 

















Adults. oe Children. 
Kind of Manufacture. 

M F. M | F M. F. 
Lace ue) - | - ~ | 1778 352 471 239 90 | 24 
Hosiery - - - | 1047 | 858 | 302 | 321 ees 1 
Silk and Elastics = ee OT Pza54 427 | 1361 14 | 137 
Cotton, Merino - - - 884 | 2663 450 | 1540 348 414 
Bleaching and Dyeing = 602 |) 558) As age] ia 67 
Totals “5209 6753 | 1961 | 3740 595 643 

Reasons why It appears that cotton and merino mills have more school 


thenumbers of children than all the other works put together. 


half-timers in 




















different trades Of this may be, that cotton and woollen manufacturers, 
vary. having been from the first subject to the Factory Acts, no 
longer see insurmountable difficulties in enforcing school 
attendance. Hosiers have no employment for which very — 
young ‘ hands’ are suited ; while silk throwsters are favoured 
by a special permission, which enables them to extract the 


full day’s work from children of 11 years old. 


The small 


number of young workers shown in the lace return may be 
accounted for by the fact, that their work can be done 


away from the factory, as well as in it. 


Rooms have been. 


hired, and even built outside the mill enclosures, in which 
those who should have been half-timers, with others even 
younger, have been employed, without restriction as to age, 


’ 


One reason 
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hours, or schooling. The numbers given, therefore, represent 

a portion only of the children really engaged in connexion 

with the machines. Of late, in consequence of an increased 

demand for the older children (‘ young persons,’) inthe hosiery 
trade, more half-timers have been taken on by lace makers, 

and the inconvenience of carrying the work to and fro has 

‘caused it to be more done within the factories themselves, 

and consequently under inspection. 


The numbers of the works which employ school children Numbers of _ 
are : works which ~ 


: employ half- 
In the Lace Manufacture ~ - 28 Factories. timers, .- 
32 Hosiery 9 r Bi 1 cP) 
29 Silk 29 z 7 2 9 
» Cottonand Merino, - - 16 . 
»5 Bleaching and Dyeing ,, - 12 és 


Total 59 “3 


The children go to 31 schools, of which 24 are regularly Number ot 
examined by Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. These S¢hools: 
I shall call Inspected schools. Those which are not so 
examined I shall call Non-inspected. I shall give the details 
of the two classes of schools separately. ‘The children, who 
are not employed in the factories, I shall call “ Full-timers” 
or “ Whole-day scholars”; the factory children I shall call 
 Half-timers.” 7 
The following table shows the numbers of full and half Details of 
timers in each of the Inspected schools named, the standards rue oe 
for which the scholars are being prepared, and the probable y, y's ee © 
efficiency of that preparation, as far as it can be inferred tors of Schools. 
‘from a comparison of the number of children presented at 
last examination, with the number of ‘passes’ in each of 
the three subjects. Four schools are not inserted. Two of 
them, both large, have but one half-timer each ; a third has 
been but lately established, and is hardly yet in working 
order ; the fourth, with some seven or eight factory children, 
has given no answer to my request for information. 


*SOOUBISTUNIALD [VUOTIAOOXO AIDA LOPUN WOIVUIUTVXS [HJssooonsuyy + *passed u90q eOUIS 
SVU, UOMVUIUILXO JUOT[OOXO UY “YQBvop JUoNdesqns pUe SSOUT]I §,10JSVUT Jo OOUONDeSUOD UL PoyDo[FoU T99q pBY [OOUNS OY, “WOMeUTUIeXe [NJssooOnsuN AT[euo1ydeoxe UY » 
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I collect from these details that in the above 20 schools— Totals, &e. in 


The total number of scholars, males - Seep a6 0, 
es 3 females - cadets 8 wie 
2 $5 half-timers, males 471 
4 49 o females 397 
The whole average attendance ~ -= 2831 
The total number Whole-day scholars— 
Working for Standard VI. - - - ot 
be Vv. - - - 155 
i IV. ~ - at oon 
f 4 lil. - - - - 426 
¥ at Ii. - - - 684 
i. is hone - - - 626 
The total number Half-timers— 
Working for Standard VI. = - ~ 25 
a < Vi - = 82 
29 oP) LV. 3 br > 94 
= ITT. - Se ge eee 
5B II. zs = = PAA 
. I. : It F655 


At the last examination of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 


schools there were— 


Whole-Jay scholars presented for Standard VI. 53 
39 39 22 V. 123 

S 9 +9 IV. 203 

9 As 5 Ty. -- 364 

es %9 a If. 414 

ss 9 9 I. 412 
Half-timers presented for Standard VI. - 20 
Se) 29 ug E: 4] 

o 3 Eve 2 

5 a Til. - — 109 

a * it. ~ 154 

“ > I. = * 135 

Total Full and Half-timers 2129 

While the whole number of passes wasin reading 1,917 
i % _ writing 1,871 

3 - arithmetic 1,650 
Hence the failures were in reading 9°96 per cent. 
3 FY writing 12°12 per cent. 








93 ys arithmetic 22°50 per cent. 


schools ex- 
amined by 
H. M.’s Inspee- 
tors of Schools. 


Schools under 
consideration 
above the 
average. 


Fees. 


What books, 
&c. supplied 
gratis. 


Comparative 
proficiency of 
“ full- ” and 
“ half-timers.’ 
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I may remind you that in the last report of the Com- : 
mittee of Council on Education the failures in day schools 
in England and Wales were, 


in reading s - 11°23 per cent. 
writing = - - =» 13°09 per.cent. 
arithmetic - - 23°58 per cent. 


The schools, which I am considering are therefore above 
the average, . 


in reading by Sie - 1°27 per cent. 
writing - =e. Sif per.cenk. 
arithmetic - - - 1°08 per cent. 


The fees paid by the Half-timers vary from a penny to 
fourpencs a week. The exact amount.is determined by 
different considerations at different. schools. At some, it 
depends upon the class in which the child may be; at others, 
upon its age ; at others again upon the means of the parents. 
Very much the greater number, however, pay twopence, 
which sum may be taken as about the average fee for Half- 
timers throughout the district. 


As a general rule, the reading books used in each school 
are supplied to the children gratis, while copy books and 
‘home-lesson ’ books are bought. | 


The comparative proficiency of Half and Whole day 
scholars, as shown by the average ages of those working 
for the several standards, is, together with some other par- 
ticulars, detailed on the opposite page. 


Alexander. Redgrave, Esq. 


1867. | 
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Averages, &e. Hence the average age of Whole-day scholars— 
in schools ex- 


amined by working for standard VI. = 114 years. 
‘H. M.’s Inspec- - VY. = 104 5,, 
t f Schools. 
Ors OF Schools js ee = 10 6 

% | © eee er 

39 Lie ” 

39 Lee 7 re) 

And the average age of Hali-timers—— 
working for standard VI. = 12 _,, 

39 Vs eer 

” IV. = 11} » 

= Tice Ts. 

99 Il. = TOs 

99 I. = 8 » 
How “ half- I would here offer a couple of observations, which apply 


; 9 A . e 
foie in may to the Half-timers of those schools only, which work like the 


schools work- above, under the Revised Code. I am sorry to say, that I 

ing under Re- have suspected on the part of some masters a desire to keep 

vised Code. the children back. I have questioned several half-timers, 
whose answering was,in my opinion, far too good for the 
standard for which they were said to be preparing. Of 
course, the lower the standard for which a child is first 
presented, the better are its prospects of passing at subse- 
quent examinations, and of proving itself on successive 
occasions a grant-obtaining animal. Tor similar reasons, a 
teacher might be tempted to neglect those, who will arrive 
at the age of 13.and leave the school for full-time factory 
work, possibly some months before the annual visit of the . 
School-Inspector. Such children may have completed the 
number of attendances necessary for the grant, but their 
‘pass’ will be more than endangered by the long interval 

Details of of idleness. It may not pay to take pains with them. 

schools not I append particulars of Non-inspected schools. One is 

ewany e= wanting. It is an ‘adventure’ school, which receives about. 


amined b oS 
H. M.’s ee 20 half-timers. 


tors of Schools. 


os, The remarks on the subject of the fees paid in the In- 
e?, XC. 


spected schools will also apply here; as will also those with 
reference to the gratuitous supply of school books and other 
apparatus. = 


we 
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Totals in In these schools— 

er a a whole number of Scholars = 871 
H. M.’s Inspec- »  HHalf-timers = 395 
tors of Schools. in average attendance = 614 


The difference between the number of children, attend- 
ing school, and the number, stated to be employed in the 
factories arises from the several returns having taken some 
time to collect, while the numbers of workers vary almost 
from day to day. 4 

As the degree of proficiency required for the several 
classes varies in each school, I do not collect the general 
averages of ages. 

Whole-day Allowing that in both the Inspected and the Non-in- 
scholars more spected schools the whole-day children are, for their age, 
ee the more advanced, I have not found that they are, in 
classes, superior ach class, the better scholars. They are certainly not so 
to “half- in reading, writing, and arithmetic; especially, where the 
mEner. masters consult the interests of the factory hands, by setting 
aside a certain portion both of the morning and afternoon 
for these subjects. In other subjects, they necessarily miss 
lessons; but I don’t know that this is much loss, for in other 
subjects bad is the best. 
Comparison of In the Inspected schools, the inference drawn from 
schools ex- the statement of ‘passes’ is confirmed by my own ex- 
ae eee perience. I can state with confidence that they are good 
tors of Schools individually, as well as collectively. In all the Non-in- 
with those not gpected schools, save one, I have myself examined; and 
Soexamined. of them. I can hardly speak too well. The Half-timers of the 
Inspected schools sum, for the most part, accurately accord- 
ing to their Standards, write legibly enough (I am no judge 
of styles), and read almost always glibly. But they appeared 
to me, as they have appeared to others, to do best what 
could be done by rote, and to fail most, where they had to 
use their common sense. In the other group of schools, this 
did not strike me. Jt may be that these latter schools are 
exceptional in this, that ail of them, save one, have been 
founded, and are, to a great extent, maintained, by wealthy. 
firms, who, in their position as employers of the children, 
have seen an obligation to promote the children’s welfare. 
It is natural that the representatives of these-firms and 
their families should exhibit, as they do, an interest in what 
themselves have created. Thie-effect of this interest, dif- 
ferent as it is in kind to that of school managers-and school 
inspectors, is seen in light and airy school-rooms, in cheerful 
faces, in a ready discipline and a more active intelligence. 
I do not for a moment wish to depreciate the zeal and 
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ability of the teachers of the Inspected schools. They seem 
to me, one and all, to be industrious and efficient; but they 
cannot exercise an influence which is essentially external to 
themselves, and the proper function of which is to supple- 
ment their efforts. 

Of geography, where it is taught, the less said the better. Geography. 
At one large and otherwise good school, when I was asking 
some children of the IIL and LV. standards, if they could 
tell me the names of any towns or rivers in England, I was, 
after an answer or two, and a subsequent pause, requested 
by the master to try them in continental Europe, as it was 
a month or so since they had done England. At another 
school, an intelligent lad, working for the V. standard, 
could give me no idea, whether Dublin and the Thames 
were towns, countries, mountains, seas, or rivers. He was 
not nervous, and my dialect and language were quite 
intelligible to him. He did know that London was a town, 
and that was all. These are not exceptions, but, as far as I 
know, samples. 

I do not think that the half-timers get much good from Scripture 
their exercises in scripture history. Their attention is history. 
directed solely to the events of the story (if I may so call 
it) which is the subject of the lesson, and even, when the 
questions do aim at pointing a moral, it is poimted only for 
the particular case, without any attempt being made to 
extend its application. The answers of the children, eX- 
pressed, for the most part, in the very words, which the 
master has used in explanation, seem to prove that they only 
repeat parrot-like what is rmging in their ears, and that, as 
far as any moral lesson goes, they might as well be answer- 
ing in “Jack the Giant Killer.” In some schools, the way, 
in which the changes are rung upon the early history of 
Moses, has something ludicrous about it. The questions, 
“Where was Moses found?” «Who found Moses?” 
“Where did Pharaoh’s daughter find Moses?” “ Whom 
did Pharaoh’s daughter find?” follow each other with such 
confusing rapidity that the excited answerer sometimes 
makes Moses find Pharaoh’s daughter, or Pharach’s daughter 
find herself. 

In some places in my district the voluntary effort of the Voluntary 
employer attempts to make good what 1 may venture to efforts of em- 

call the omissions of the legislature. Pains have been eae 
taken to ensure that what has been learnt by the half- legislation. 
timer shall be remembered by the young person of 13 years 
and upwards, and that some sort of educational test shall be 
proposed to those, who first begin work at the latter age. 
“‘ Nine years ago,” writes the excellent master of Cressbrook 


Expediency of 
these efforts 
pointed out. 


Results of the 
‘* half-time ” 
system in a 
“mixed ” diss 
trict, as com- 
pared. with 
those in a 
purely ‘‘ fac- 
tory ” district. 
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schools, “ it was determined that no Cressbrook child should: 
“ be admitted to work in the mill without a school certifi- 

*‘ cate. For short-time, thatthe child could read fairly in the 

‘ first book, write on a slate, and know a little simple addition. : 
‘* For full-time, that the reading and writing should be satis- 

** factory, and that proof should be given of some knowledge 

“ of geography, of the nine parts of speech, and their mean- 

“ ing, and of the compound rules of arithmetic. I gave the 

“ first certificate November 5th; 1858; the last (the 130th) 

“ on the 8th of July last.” At another factory the young 

people are compelled to attend the Sunday schools 

until they are 18 years old; at a third, mill hands must 

go to the evening schools three times a week for 9} 

months in the year, until they reach 15 years; at others, 

other regulations are enforced with the same view. 

I only wish that these restrictions were more general. 
In the districts, from which I have information it is found 
that those young persons who present themselves for full- 
time employment without having been previously half- 
timers cannot, as a rule, both read and write. In several 
factories I have myself made educational inquiries. In one, 
taken at random, I learnt that out of 210 workers of all 
ages, 80 could neither read nor write, and 40 could read, and 
not write. In a group of three others, employing in all 
538 people, there were— 


able to read, and not write - 184 
» neither to read nor write - 115 


Such a state of ignorance at once suggests that a large 
number of children must have been growing up without any 
education at all. The correctness of this presumption is 
shown by the result of a house-to-house investigation, for- 
warded to me by Mr. Manley, the able master of the Rad- 
ford schools. He states, that in New Radford, a suburb of 
Nottingham, in which are several factories employing half- 
timers, out of a population of 5,145 souls 236 children 
between four and 12 years go to no school whatever. 
These are the children from which the ranks of full-time © 
labourers are eventually recruited, and who, in the absence 
of any educational test, perpetuate in the factory the igno- 
rance and the habits of the streets. 

In comparing the half-time education of my subdivision 
with that of the essentially manufacturing districts, I detect 
in the former the effect of no distinctive influences other 
than those, which must result from the small proportion borne 
by its factory children to the whole number of scholars, 
Within the school they are of less importance to the school- 
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master, who may therefore be less likely to address himself 
to the care of their special: interests, or to attend very 
readily to the suggestions of the factory inspector on their 
behalf. On the other hand, the parents, no longer numerically 
formidable, become in the same ratio less able to curtail 
attendance, or dictate relaxation of discipline. Moreover, 
the contact of a minority of rough half-timers with a 
large majority of a different and possibly a better class, 
cannot but be good for the former. Outside the school, the 
small demand for half-time labour operates entirely to their 
advantage. They have less opportunity of passing from 
one mill, and consequently from one school, to another The 
schooling, therefore, whatever it may be worth, gets a fair 
chance. 

I have iquired throughout my subdivision as to the 
extent of school accommodation at the service of those, who 
will become half-timers under the Acis of August 1867, 
I think that it will be, at all events for the present, ample. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Frep. H. WHYMPER. 


The subdivision under the charge of Mr. Henderson 
represents a purely manufacturing district; it includes the 
town of Blackburn and its immediate neighbourhood, which 
forms the centre of the manufacture of cotton, and contains 
but few industrial establishments of any importance, except 
cotton factories ; and he is thus able to illustrate the con- 
dition of the half-time system in a locality where the full 
effect is given to it, and where also the manufacturers have 
given it a steady support, by promoting the employment of 
half-time children, and taking an active and_ personal 
interest in their uninterrupted attendance at school. 


Sir, Blackburn, December 10, 1868. 

In accordance with your wish I have much pleasure in 
sending you the following remarks upon the state of edu- 
cation among the children of the working classes in the 
Blackburn subdivision. 

The increasing interest taken in all that relates to 
the elementary education may render the following facts 
interesting to many. ‘They illustrate in some degree the 
practical working of the educational clauses of the Fac- 
tory Acts in what may be considered a purely factory 
district. The information upon which they are based 
has been obtained chiefly from the superintendents and 
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teachers of the schools in which the children of the 
operatives are educated, in the towns of Blackburn, 
Over Darwen, Accrington, Great Harwood, Church, 
Oswaldtwistle, Haslingden, Bacup, and Heywood, and their 
immediate neighbourhoods. The majority of the popula- 
tion of these places are employed in the several processes 
of spinning and weaving cotton, and as in all of them 
also there is a constant and steady demand for the labour 
of children, the Factory Acts may be said to constitute in 
them, to all intents and purposes, a compulsory educational 
law, so far at least as the children from the ages of eight to 
thirteen are concerned. With few exceptions, the schools 
established in these towns for the education of the children 
of the working classes are attended by factory children, who 
are compelled by law to be in school at least three hours a 
day for five days in the week. From the fact that they 
are employed one half of the day in the factory, while they 
attend school the other, they are termed half-timers. 

I have obtained returns from 95 schools of this kind, 
situated in the district indicated, and the following are the 
numbers of the children of the several classes named which 
are reported to be in attendance :— 


Factory children, half-timers —- - 9,487 
Print-work children ~ - - 649 
Day scholars - - - - - 7,270 
Infants - - - = - 5,240 


Total 22,656 


The schools themselves may be divided into three classes: — 

First, such as are established in connexion with a church 
or relizious association, and which, obtaining grants in aid 
from the Educational Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council, are regularly inspected. 

Second, schools which are in like manner connected with 
some religious association, but which, failing to comply with 
the requirements of the Educational Committee, receive no 
grants in aid, and are not inspected. And, 

Third, private adventure. schools, in which the teacher 
relies alone upon the fees paid to him by the parents of the 
children. | 

The schools of the first class, those under inspection, are 
a long way the most important in the district. The 
following figures show that a large proportion of the 
children, whether day scholars or half-timers, are instructed 
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in them. From the returns I have obtained from the 
teachers, there would appear to be of — 








Day Scholars Half-timers 
and and Print- 
Infants. Work Children. 
In Inspected schools - 10,137 759930 
In Non-inspected schools 2,373 PEED OS 


The schools receiving grants in aid from the Privy Coun- 
cil have grown rapidly in popular favour within late years, 
and they have created a marvellous change in the instruc- 
tion of the children, wherever they have been established. 
The private adventure schools of an inferior class, and with 
them the old-fashioned dame schools, kept frequently in an 
ordinary cottage house, have been unable to withstand the 
competition thus brought against them. Very many of them 
have been closed, and the attendance of children at others 
has been greatly diminished. The moderate fees charged 
for the instruction of children attending inspected schools 
has no doubt been the main cause of this. In all the towns 
named the majority of factory children are educated for 
twopence a week. Threepence, and occasionally fourpence, 
is charged for such of the children as are in the move ad- 
vanced classes; but it must be obvious that at such rates no 
private teacher worthy of the name could make a living, 
unless he had a very Jarge school. But there are causes of 
perhaps even a more gratifying kind to be explained as 
having conduced to this change. The educational clauses of 
the Factory Acts are now better appreciated and understood 
by both employers and operatives, and a greater desire is 
manifested by both to give the children something more 
than a mere nominal education. ‘Time was when anything 
in the name of a school was considered sufficient for factory 
children, and not unfrequently some poor operative, who 
had been disabled in the mill by an accident was promoted, 
to the office of schoolmaster. All this is now greatly 
changed. It would certainly be saying too much to allege 
that all the schools in which the factory children of this 
district are taught are good and satisfactory schools, but I 
know of no instance where the children working at a mill 
are compelled to attend an insufficient school when a superior 
one is within reach. The practice of allowing the parents 
to select a school for their children is now very general 
among mill owners in such towns as Blackourn, and, so fax 
as I can see, it works admirably. Of course certain reasonable 
limitations are established to prevent confusion ; but, as a rule, 
when a parent is allowed to choose a school for his child, he 
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selects one which is under inspection, if there is such a one 
in the neighbourhood. The advantages which they in the 
majority of cases possess are too obvious not to be understood 
and appreciated by the shrewd operatives of Lancashire. 
They are generally commodious and well ventilated, and the 
staff of pupil teachers and assistants which the regulations of 
the Educational Committee insist upen being maintained gives 
a fair guarantee that the instruction of the children will be 
well cared for, The operation of the Revised Code in these 
elementary schools I am also assured has largely contributed 
to add to their popularity and their value. Teachers being 
now paid by results, the children make year by year some 
appreciable progress ; a consequence which highly commends 
itself to the preeminently practical mind of a Lancashire 
man. 

Of the schools of the second class, the great majority are 
simply not under inspection because their managers and 
superintendents cannot afford to comply with the require- 
ments of the Educational Committee. It is their poverty, and 
not their will, that is consenting to their exclusion from the 
grants in aid dispensed by the state. They are to be met 
with chiefly in the suburbs of towns, and in manufacturing 
villages. The population, as a rule, is, comparatively speak- 
ing, both sparse and poor; and the congregation with which 
the school is connected lacks the wealthy patron perhaps who. 
could aid the clergyman or the minister. Many of the 
teachers of schools of this class are very well qualified for 
their duty ; in some cases they are certificated ; but others 
again are very incompetent. Schools of this class also, 
which possess good teachers, are deficient in educational 
apparatus and in other conveniences. 7 

The schools of the third class are very varied in their 
character. In some cases a good education is imparted to 
the factory children who attend them, as they are occasion- 
ally schools intended for the children of tradesmen rather: 
than of operatives. The number so educated is however 
but small, and it must be acknowledged that the great 
majority of the private adventure schools which admit 
factory children are but indifferently adapted for the purpose. 
They are not unfrequently held in premises which are 
both inconvenient and unsuitable; an empty shop, or 
the back kitchen of a cottages; or some dilapidated attic, 
is occasionally occupied in this way by considerable 
numbers of little children. Anything like efficient or 
systematic instruction in such places is of course out of 
the question; but it is some consolation to know that as 
the occupiers of them are gradually dying out they are 
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not succeeded by others. As I have already remarked, 
the instruction of the children in the district to which 
I refer is being gradually engrossed by elementary schools’ 
of a superior class. 

The returns which I have received from the teachers of 
the schools in the town of Blackburn enable me to give 
more minute and definite statements respecting the state of 
education there. In few towns in the kingdom perhaps is 
there a greater demand for the labour of children, and con- 
sequently i in few is the same number found attending school 
under the compulsory provisions of an Act of Parliament. 
The returns which I have received show that there are 
close on 4,000 children in Blackburn and_ its suburbs 
working one half of the day in the factory, and attend- 
ing school during the other. I feel free to say, also, that 
there is no portion of the Factory Act more popular, 
or more generally approved of, than that which enforces 
the instruction of children in this manner. Although a 
penalty may be exacted both from the parent and from the 
employer for neglecting to send children to school, and 
although such penalties have been occasionally imposed by 
the magistrate on my complaint, I have never heard a serious 
objection raised to the system. How far the compulsory 
clauses of the Factory Acts have aided the cause of education 
in Blackburn, or otherwise, may be partially ascertained from 
the following statistics :— 


In the schools admitting factofy children | as scholars I 
have ascertained that there are of— 


Half-timers - <i9T  - - 3,997 
Day scholars ~ - - 2,809 
Infants - - - - - 2,771 


Total 9,647 


= 





If to this number is added that of the children attending 
the private schools in which there are no _half-timers 
instructed, and also of those educated in the middle-class 
schools and evening schools in the town and its suburbs, 
which I estimate in all at not less than 1,500, we have 
a grand total of 11,147 children in attendance. In com- 
piling these statistics of the Blackburn schools I have en- 
deayoured to be as careful and accurate as possible, and 
I feel very confident that I have in no case over-estimated 
the school attendance. From the private middle-class 
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schools I have not obtained precise returns, but the num- 
ber of children given as in attendance at such is based 
upon the opinion of some of the teachers themselves. It 
may be observed, also, that a large number of the children 
of wealthier parents are educated at schools in other parts 
of the country. Any estimate of their number cannot, 
however, be accurately made. 


The 9,647 children instructed in the schools admitting 
half-timers in Blackburn are ths distributed, denomination- 
ally :— 

Half Day 


timers. Scholars. Infants. Total. 














National schools - 2,620 1,450 1,689 5,759 


Roman Catholic - 511 765 668 1,944 
Congregational and 

dissenting schools 836 604 379 1,819 
Private schools - 60 65 — 125 


The proportionate attendance at inspected and non- 
inspected schools in Blackburn is as under :— 














Inspected Non-inspected 
Schools. Schools. 
National - - - 5,220 539 
Roman Catholic - - 1,623 321 
Dissenting - - - 6564 1,225 
Private schools - - — 125 
Total 7,407 2,240 








From the teachers of the school I endeavoured to ascer- 
tain something of the extent to which the children were 
instructed. So far as the schools under inspection were con- 
cerned, the six standards of elementary instruction established 
by the Revised Code afforded me great help, and made the 
collection of this information a comparatively simple matter. 
When I sought to apply the same test, however, to the non- 
inspected schools, 1 found that, without devoting a much 
larger portion of time than I could well spare from my 
other official duties, to an examination of the scholars, it was 
impracticable to make any reliable estimate or’ comparison 
of their acquirements. Of the number of children attending 
certificated schools in Blackburn, from which I have obtained 
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the information, the following are the proportions capable 
of passing an examination in the respective standards :— 


Standard. 

VI. 

V. 

TV. 

Li, 

IT. 

J, 
Unable to 
standard J. 





To understand the foregoing 


pass 











Hialf-timers. Day Scholars. 

- . 57 54 

- 131 114 

- 425 224 

- 628 371 

- 817 565 

- 545 555 

- 249 233 
2.852 2,116 








figures, 1t may be well to 


explain what is the nature of the examination which a child 
undergoes before being considered qualified to pass these 


standards. 


In the first or lowest, they are required to read a narrative 
in -monosyllables; to write on a slate from dictation, letters, 
capital and small, manuscript; to form on a slate from dicta- 
tion figures up to 20; name at sight figures up to 20; and 
add and subtract figures up to 10. 

In the second standard a child must be able to read one 
of the narratives next in order after monosyllables in an 
elementary reading book used in the school ; copy in manu- 
script character a line of print; and do a sum in simple 
addition or subtraction and the multiplication table. 

In the third a child must read a short paragraph from an 
elementary reading book used in the school; write a sen- 
tence from the same paragraph, slowly read once, and then 
dictated in single words; and cast up a sum in any simple 
rule as far as short division inclusive. 

In standard four a short paragraph from a more advanced 
reading book must be read, and a sentence written, which is 
slowly dictated once by a few words at a time, from the 
~ same book, but not from the paragraph read; while the child 
must also be able to do a sum in the compound rules 


(money ). 


In standard five the child must read a few lines of poetry 
from a reading book used in the first class of the school, and 
write a sentence, slowly dictated once by a few words ata 
time from a reading book used in the first class of the school, 
and do a sum in compound rules (common weights and mea- 


sures). 
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In standard six it is required to read a short ordinary 
paragraph in a newspaper or other modern narrative, write 
another short paragraph in a newspaper or other modern 
narrative, slowly dictated once by a few words at a time, and 
cast up a sum in practice or bills of parcels. 

In the report presented to the Committee of Council on 
Education for 1866 by the late Rev. A. V. Hadley, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of National Schools in this district, I 
find it stated that the total per-centage of failures at exa- 
minations in Blackburn did not exceed 9:2 per cent. Mr. 
Hadley also at the same time makes the following remarks, 
with the general tenour of which I heartily concur :— 

“T- eratefully acknowledge, with my colleague, Mr. Fitch, that 
throughout a large portion of my district the Half-time Act has 
brought the employers and employed into a very close relation. 
In Blackburn especially, but also through a large portion of the 
Rossendale district, the manufacturers have exhibited the 
ereatest possible interest with schools which the children 
employed in their factories attend. The effect of this interest 
of the masters in the education of their children is very decided. 
The children have a greater respect for their school and for 
school learning ; they try to stand well in their classes, and at 
the inspector’s examination, which the masters frequently attend ; 
and such schools, therefore, usually merit and receive favourable 
reports.” : 


Many teachers, I find, are prepared to admit that a child 
attending school as a half-timer can keep pace with the day 
_scholars in the same class. Some allowance, however, must 
be made in this respect for the fact, that as a rule the half 
timers are older; their minds are more matured than the 
children with whom they are thus compared. The training 
obtained in the factory no doubt renders it easier for a child 
to devote its attention to one particular object when in school, 
and the teacher is so far aided by this in imparting instruction; 
but from what I have seen, if of equal age, the day scholar 
will outstrip the half-timer, particularly in a well-conducted 
school. ‘The success which has attended the instruction of 
half-timers, however, in many certificated schools is certainly 
very remarkable; and from their ranks I believe hundreds of 
children could be picked who would compare favourably with 
day scholars of the same age in schools of the same class in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

The teachers universally complain to me that the half-~ 
timers are generally withdrawn from school much too soon 
for them to be able to retain and to profit from the instruc- 
tion they have received. That this complaint is well founded 
is apparent from the small proportion of children of this class 
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who are qualified to pass an examination in the two highest 
standards. 

Great difficulty is also experienced throughout the whole 
of my district in maintaining evening schools. Under the 
Revised Code the labour of a teacher inan inspected school 
is no doubt very much increased, consequently many of 
them are disinclined to undertake the troublesome task of 
keeping an evening school together. A child, therefore, so 
soon as it succeeds in passing the surgeon at thirteen years 
of age, and is allowed to work full time, very frequently 
loses much of the elementary knowledge that it had acquired 
when employed as a “ half-timer.” 

From the teachers also of those schools in which the 
children employed in print-works are instructed I have 
received many representations of the inadequacy of the 
provision made by law for their school attendance. Unlike 
‘the half-timers, print-works children are not required to 
attend school day by day, but are allowed to do so very 
irregularly, provided that in six months such attendance 
amounts in all to one hundred and fifty hours. The evils 
which arise from this system are perhaps best explained by the 
teachers themselves. The master of the National School at 
Church Kirk writes to this effect :— 

“The total number of print-work children presented for 
examination was only 24, although I had on the school regis- 
ters close upon 100 names of print-work children. The 24 
presented were the only ones at all likely to pass the examina- 
tion. In fact it is impossible to prepare these children year bi 
year for the examinations under the Revised Code. * * 
The average age of the print-work boys in the fourth class this 
morning is 10°5 years, whilst the average age of all the rest of 
the children in the class present this morning is but 6°6 years. 
This is partly accounted for by the fact of many children never 
going to school before being sent to work. In conclusion I beg 
to testify that children employed in print-works severely tax 
the energies of the teacher, are not profitable pecuniarily to school 
managers, and, what is far more deplorable, they receive a very 
imperfect education, both in a moral and secular point of view.” 


The master of the New Jerusalem schools at Accrington 
say s8— 

“‘My experience of the operation of the Print-Works Act 
is briefly this:—'That a child ceases to make any educational 
progress as soon as he comes under it. In most cases he gets 
into a worse because false position. Let me explain myself 
by a case of very common occurrence. A boy has a certain 
educational status, gauged by his passing a given standard 
under the Revised Code. He obtains employment at some 
print-works. According to the code, he ought to pass a stan- 
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dard higher at the inspection next following. The teacher, 
knowing this, places the boy in the class appropriate to the 
special examination in view. ‘The process which now takes 
place is this :—The boy partially loses, through long absence, 
what has been gained ; there is no opportunity to refresh it ; he 
must go on with the advanced subjects. On account, however, of 
the irregularity of his attendance, he picks up but a very vague 
and imperfect smattering of the new, which, added to the very 
dim and indistinct old, goes to make a positive muddle of the 
child’s education. He is actually worse off than he would be if 
left alone altogether. * * * * Of the working of the 
Factory Act I need not say a word, beyond adding my testimony 
to that which has been abundantly demonstrated. In very many 
instances I have received half-timers at eight years of age who 
did not know the alphabet, and who before reaching 13 years 
have been qualified to pass the highest standard required by 
Government.” 


The teacher of the Wesleyan School at Oswaldtwistle, 
writes— 

‘The print-works children are very much inferior in_more 
respects than merely reading, writing, and arithmetic. It re- 
quires two years to prepare a child of this class to advance one 
standard, and then it does so very imperfectly.” 

I have received more evidence to the same effect from 
other teachers, but it is not necessary to make further 
quotations from their letters. Perhaps, !:owever, it may be 
weil here to quote a sentence or two bearing upon this 
point which appeared in the report of the Rev. Mr. Hadley 

already referred to. Speaking of the attendance of the 
children from mills and print-works, he says— 

“Of the effect of the Half-time Acts generally I cannot speak 
too highly; at the same time I must record my conviction 
(without entering again into the question which was fully 
discussed by the Royal Commission in 1861) that the provision 
made by the educational clauses of the Print-Works Act are little 
better than useless. The children employed in those works are 
the worst educated, as a class, of any in my district.” 

In concluding this notice of the schools established for 
the accommodation of factory children in the district in which 
I have acted as Sub-Inspector during the last six years, I am 
anxious to bear testimony to the anxiety manifested, as a 
rule, by the mill-owners, to give the children they employ 
the best possible education. Seldom or ever have [ made a 
suggestion in this respect butit has been immediately and 
cordially accepted. The influence for good induced by this 
satisfactory state of things is being experienced daily amid 
the dense population. 

IT am, Su, 
Yours obediently, 
JAMES HENDERSON. 
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In Mr. Henderson’s report upon Blackburn he refers to 
the sad inefficiency of the private or adventure schools. 
These schools are being rapidly driven out of the towns and 
more populous places, but they still exist in some localities 
which, having a scattered population, have hitherto been 
unable to provide a school from local funds, and the advyen- 
ture school frequently represents the educational institution 
of the locality. In the Halifax subdivision, which includes 
the vallies skirting the streams which feed the river Calder, 
there are still schools of this class, the masters of which very 
frequently are doing their best in their little way,and might do 
much more if they could bring more intelligence to bear upon 
their daily occupation. Mr. Lakeman, the Sub-Inspector 
of this subdivision, has been anxious to introduce into these 
schools some elements of system and regularity, and he is 
now engaged in enlisting the co-operation of the adventure 
schoolmasters in this work. He brought the subject to my 
notice in November last in the following report :— 


“ Sir, Halifax, 20 Nov. 1868, 

** Having frequently observed that many of the schoolmasters 
in this district, not having been trained to conduct a school, allow 
much time to be wasted for want of system, I have thought it 
advisable to prepare a scheme, which should be hung up on a 
moveable board in the schoolroom, and be applied to all schools 
conducted by teachers who have not had any special training. 

“The scheme would suggest these advantages :—First, that by. 
its being generally adopted in out-of-the-way districts, where 
public schools are not established, children passing from one 
factory to another would find, upon a consequent change of 
schools, the same system pursued to which they had been accus- 
tomed, thereby preventing that loss of time which now too 
generally prevails; second, that masters would exert themselves 
more by having a fixed rule to work by, and would naturally 
attain toa point of greater efficiency by working with a system 
than without one; third, that it wouldexcite a spirit of emula- 
tion amongst the teachers if an uniform system were adopted, 
especially if assistance were given to the most deserving in a 
supply of books, black boards, &c.; and, lastly, the greatest ad- 
vantage would bein the improvement of the children, who, instead 
of playing and romping about as I have seen them, during the 
engagement of the master, would, under the system proposed, be 
kept constantly employed. 

‘“There are two classes of masters to whom the system is 
specially applicable ; those who, having failed in other pursuits, 
chiefly mechanical, open a school at an advanced period of life, 
merely for a living ; and those who succeed to a vacancy by reason 
of their being the only available person in the neighbourhood. 
There is no power to prevent such persons from entering upon 
Cc 
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the schoolmaster’s duty of teaching factory children; and we must 
do the best we can to excite them to improvement. 

‘“‘Where factory occupiers are not alive to the importance of 
securing good teachers in their localities, and parents being un- 
fortunately careless about their children’s education, the task 
would appear to be a fit one for me to devote a portion of my 
time in endeavouring to improve the tone of factory education in 
these schools, by issuing a form which would assist the masters in 
introducing some system of teaching in their schools ; and I have 
little doubt but that when the advantages of the scheme have 
been discussed by the teachers and myself they. will readily 


co-operate and work with me. 
“I beg to submit these remarks and the enclosed scheme for 


your consideration and opinion.” | 

Mr. Lakeman, as will be seen, from the time table he 
has prepared, proposes to introduce order, and, if possible, 
similarity of arrangement in these schools, providing for the 
efficient teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
leaving to the ability and intelligence of the schoolmaster. 
the option of introducing other subjects during the first 
hour of the attendance at morning and evening school. 


To be fixed on a moveable Board, and to be hung up in the Schoolroom. 


Scueme for teaching 60 Factory Children, arranged according to ability into four Classes ;_ 


viz:, Ist Class, 20; 2d Class, 15; 3d Class, 13; 4th Class, 12, each. 


This proportion to be observed in.a School exceeding sixty Children in one set. Tf a 
School number less than sixty, then only three Classes are to be formed, and the 











i 
: 


Children to be emt according to the Ist, 2d, and 4th Classes. 
‘Monpay, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY. 
Ti 9to yt 93 to 103 103 to 11 11 to 113 - 113 to 12 
ame { 2 to 22 22 to 3} 83 to 4 4, to 44 5 43 to 5 
First class - | Home lessons | Writing in copy- | Reading ~ Play 2. -and Arithmetic. 
books; dictation tables for 7 
: [on Wednesday. min, each, 
Second class | Home lessons Writing in copy- | Arithmetic -| Pla and Reading. 
oh ‘books; dictation { ‘tables for 7 
on Wednesday. min. each. 
Third class- | Home lessons | Reading and spel- | Writing in | Play and | Simple mental 
‘ ling; monitor on | copy - books tables for 7 | calculations — 
Wednesday. or on slates: | min. each, and writing 
figures, | % 
Fourth class | Home lessons | Reading and spel- | Writing on Play and | Writing 
ling ; monitor on | — slates. tables for 7 | figures. 


Wednesday. | min. each. 
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Tunspay AND TuurRSDAY. 
ie f 9 to 93 9% to 103 103 to 11 “1i'to Ta 113 to 12 
2 to 2 23 to 83 33 to 4 4 to 4¢ 4% to 5 
First class - | Home lessons | Arithmetic from | Writing from Play and | Writing in 
blackboard. dictation or | tables for 7 | copy-books. 
memory. min. each. 
Second class | Home lessons | Arithmetic from Writing from | Play and | Writing in 
blackboard. dictation. tables for 7 | copy-books. 
min. each, 
Third class- | Home lessons | Writing in copy- | Arithmetic Play and | Reading and 
books. from_black- | tables for 7 | spelling. 
board. min, each. 
Fourth class | Home lessons | Writing on slates- | Writing figures) Play and | Reading and 
tables for 7 | spelling. 
min, each, 














INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


The masters to be assisted by two scholars taken from 
the first class in rotation, and to be changed weekly, who 
should act as monitors. 

A. home lesson to be given every day to every child, the 
first and second classes to learn the same lesson, the third 
and fourth classes to learn one lesson each, to be heard by 
monitors. 

At 11 o'clock and 4 o’clock the first and second classes 
to leave the schoolroom for the playground in single file, 
for seven minutes, the third and fourth classes to repeat the 
multiplication or other table aloud and altogether for seven 
minutes ; they will then leave for the playground in like 
manner; the first and second class will return and repeat 
_ the tables for the same time. 

The master’s time to be divided as follows, modified only 
under peculiar circumstances :— 


Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


Monday, first lesson.— After having heard the home les- 
~ sons, attend to the reading in third and fourth: classes, and 
look to the positions of those writing in copy-books. 
Wednesday, first lesson.—Attend specially to dictation. 
Friday, first lesson.— Repeat as on Monday. 
( Second lesson.—Teach the reading most 
carefuily, and superintend the arithmetic, 


Monday | | 

taking care to separate those workino the 
5M ednesday sc aE ‘ 2 
, Friday 


| Third lesson —Teach the reading and arith- 


|_ metic as in the second lesson. 
o2 
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Tuesday and Thursday. 





First lesson.—Take the blackboard, give instructions to 
the first class, and leave them with an example; then turn 
to the second in like manner and repeat the process. The 
classes must be side by side. 

Second lesson.— Attend to the third class in particular, 
and give directions to the first and second classes ; monitors 
to assist in the first and second classes. 

Third lesson.— Attend to the reading. 

In arithmetic, children not to proceed beyond the rule of 
direct proportion until they have been well grounded in 
the foregoing rules. 

Numeration to be taught from blackboard. 

In the case of girls superintended by a mistress, plain 
sewing and knitting only to be allowed every Friday from 
103 to 12, and 24 to 5; in the winter to 43 o’elock. 

The division of time in the afternoons of the winter half- 
year to be as follows: 2 to 24, 21 to 3, 3 to 3-40, 3:40 to 
4:20, 4:20 to 4.30. No play during this term, and the 
tables are to be said as above stated from 4°20 to 4°30. 

Absence from school from any cause not unavoidable to 
be notified to the factory occupiers the same day or next 
morning, and time lost from school must be recoverded during 
the current week. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. B. LAKEMAN, 


Until such time as schools may be established in isolated 
localities, I think much good may be done by giving more 
vigour and intelligence to the mode of instruction in these 
private schools, and the time which Mr. Lakeman ha 
devoted to this subject has been well bestowed. 


During the latter part of the period embraced by this 
Report, I was almost exclusively occupied with the adminis- 
tration of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867. This Act, 
although it does not come into operation until the Ist of 
January 1868, was passed on the 17th August 1867, and 
there arose immediately a multiplicity of duties which 
required immediate attention. It appeared, from enquiries 
that I had already made, thatthe number of works to be 
inspected in my district would be nearly doubled, and I had to 
make arrangements, with your approval, for the due inspection 
of these works. The first thing to be done was to ascertain 
the names and addresses of all those persons whose premises 
would be under inspection, in order that I might put myself 


y 
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in communication with them, and inform them of the regu- 
lations which would apply to their establishments. I had also 
to re-arrange subdivisions of the sub-inspectors of my 
district, and to select and appoint certifying surgeons for the 
numerous newly formed districts. f 

I have forwarded to every employer of labour whose 
premises are within the meaning of the Factory Acts Exten- 
sion Act, 1867, the following documents, being all that are 
requisite for them in the putting into operation the new 
Acts :— 

An abstract of the Act of 1867 :— 

A return of the names of the inspectors and of the meal 
times :— 

A register of persons employed, and of forms of surgical 
certificates :— 

Hints on the administration of the Act ;—a pamphlet 
describing what the regulations are, and how they should be 
carried out. 

I am holding meetings with the representatives of different 
localities and of different trades, with a view to explain the 
new regulations, and to advise with the employers generally 
upon their duties and responsibilities, 

I find that the various modifications which are included 
in the schedule of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, 
will be of great value in very many places. The habits of 
the working classes in some trades and in some places are 
so different from those of what are called the factory districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the classes of persons whose 
hours of work are brought under restrictions by the new 
Act are so opposed to working factory hours, ¢.e. between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m., that, unless there had been an elasticity in 
the administration of the new law as regards the limits in the 
~ hours of labour in the midland and southern towns, I think 
it must have broken down. But the manufacturers and 
~ employers of labour, and the numerous public bodies with 
_ whom I have come in contact, being satisfied that while the 
_ duration of labour will be restricted within proper limits, the 
exigencies of their several occupations, whether as regards 
_ the habits and customs of the workpeople, or the demands 

of trade, will receive fair consideration, have cordially entered 

into communications with the sub-inspectors and myself, and 
are aiding essentially in preparing for the full and thorough 

observance of the law. 3 

Nothing has made the law more acceptable with larger 
manufacturers than the passing of the Workshops Regu- 
lation Act, 1867, which places under restrictions, although 
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not quite so stringent as the factory regulations, all kinds of 
manual labour whatever. 

Exceptions are taken to the Workshops Act because its 
administration is left to the local authorities, who may move 
or may not move, according to their view of the requirements 
of the employments within their jurisdiction. But it must 
not be forgotten that, even with the machinery of Government 
inspection, the Factory Act of 1833, applicable only te 
certain localities, was not immediately successful; and the 
employments under the Workshops Act exist in almost 
every parish in the kingdom. This Act cannot yet be even 
known in hundreds of places, and until the regulations have 
become familiar, not only to local authorities, but to clergymen, 
ministers, schoolmasters, and parents themselves, they can 
hardly be expected to have great results, 

I am taking all the means in my power to make this Act 
known throughout my district. I have forwarded copies of the 
Act to all the principal local authorities, and subsequently a 
copy of a broadsheet showing the application and regulations 
of the Act, which had been prepared by one of the excellent 
staff of sub-inspectors, Mr. Oram of Dukinfield; and I have 
been in communication with many of the authorities. 

I hope in my next Report to be able to show that many of 
the local authorities are making good and steady progress. 

I have received most valuable assistance from the sub- 
inspectors of my staff, who have been called upon for extra 
exertions for some time past. 

I have, &e. 
ALEXR. REDGRAVE. 

The Right Hon. 
the Secretary of State 

for the Home Department, 
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Apprenpix No. 2 
Tas_Ee No. Il.—Acecidents arising from Machinery. 
Aaults,| 9°81 Ghildsen. S) “Total 
. ‘| Persons, oe i 
Nature of Injury. of 
M.| F.| M.| F. | Me} F. | M.| FB. (M&F. 
Causing death : - = Sb 2-8 it rere 
Amputation ofrighthandorarm | 3/-| 7| - —-{13] -| 18 
Amputation of part of right hand | 15} 27; 22 | 29 | 11 | 2/| 48 | 58 | 106 
Amputation of left hand or arm | 2} 4) —~| -| 1] =| 8] 4 7 
Amputation of part of left hand | 16) 14; 11 | 22 | 6] 10] 33 | 46 | 79 
geeks of fine ang pons J 331 10/31 | 61/11! -|751161| 91 
Fracture of hand or foot - - | 722) 19). 88S) 14- | S85) 9 | 89 1 42 0 St 
Injuries to head and face - - | 14) 26) K1-| 17 | 14] 4] 89 | 471] 86 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuries not enumerated } |267/228/261 |268 | 97 | 57 |625 [553 |1178 
above - - - - 
Total : ~ |385/3832/354 (359 |151 | 82 (890 |773 |16638 








TasE No. Il.—Accidents not arising from Machinery. 




















Adults.) 9 ours 
. ersons. 
Nature of Injury. Bh) 
M.| F. | M.4. ¥- 
Causing death - 5 | | 4 ee 
Amputation of part of left and -|-| 1] .- 
Fracture of limbs and bones of elo | glee 
trunk - ~ - . 
Fracture of hand or foot -{-/|-|] -] - 
Injuries to head and face - oi)? la a 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuries not enumerated + 30 |13 | 10 | 9 
above - - - - | 
Totalin-~ oe ‘64 17 | 26 | 14 
Total No. reported - 439/349380. |373 
ws 
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Children. Total. 

M.| F.| M.| EB IM&k 
2 | 49s ae: 10 
a ee, 1 
| — | Paetaee 1-19 
te Sea pe 1 
1} <= |20-]--8-| 23 
10°} 4/501 261-76 
m.| 5 |. oatege hase 

165 | 87 |984 1809 11793 
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Report of ROBERT Baker, Esq., Inspector of Factories, 
for the Half-year ended the 31st of December 1867. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 10, Whitehall, 
SIR, December 31st, 1867. 


Since I last had the honour of reporting to you the 
state of my district, and of the numerous works which are 
under my supervision and that of the gentlemen composing 
my staff, I have only been able personally to visit a few 
factories and other works and schools in England, my time 
having been otherwise fully occupied in correspondence, 
and in issuing and receiving the Returns necessary to 
enable me to ascertain the number of works to come under 
the Factories Acts Extension Act, 1867, on the Ist of 
January (to-morrow), and in organizing the subdivisions 
anew, consequent on those returns, and the enlarged scope 
which they have given to previous labours. 1 spent five 
weeks abroad in the summer months, visiting during part 
of that time the now world-famed works of M. Dollfus 
Mieg & Co. at Mulhouse and Dornach, in France, and I 
have been on two occasions, several weeks in Ireland visit- 
ing works there. 

My present report: therefore to you must necessarily be 
limited, and I purpose only very briefly to deal with two or 
three topics of prominent interest, such as,— 

Ist. The state of trade. 

2nd. One or two of the diseases of factory employés. 

3rd. The frequency of accidents in factories and other 
works, and the means taken to prevent them. 

4th. The state of education in the Potteries and ahi 
and the result of an effort at co-operative labour in factories. 
And then I will in conclusion offer two or three general 
suggestions which seem to me to be useful for consideration. 

First, the state of trade everywhere, and in all branches, is 
perhaps. better known. and more thoroughly understood 
than I can describe it. Judging by the observations which 
I have been able to make, I think it may be said that it 
has scarcely ever been ‘so universally depressed. At home 
and abroad it appears to be the same. All persons with 
whom I have, conversed seem to think that, we must 
wait at least till March or April before there are any 
evidences of its revival; and till the summer, before we 
have again “good times.” In the textile trades short 
time has been prevalent. In the earthenware districts the 
figures of exports show a decreased value in 1867, compared 
with 1866. But that this is only consistent with the 
depression everywhere, and has no relation to factory 
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restrictions, is shown by the fact that, there is only a 
difference of 17,795/. between the value of the exports of 
last year and those of an average of the last thirty-five 
months, (1867 been only given by the Potteries Chamber of 
Commerce for eleven months,) which is an exceedingly small 
sum, considering the total annual value of these exports 
in 1866, amounting to 1,652,6692. And this difference 
may perhaps be taken as a fair estimate of the diminished 
value of other exported products. 

The phases of trade, so to speak—z.e. the periods of good 
times in different trades, have within the last 40 years 
occurred in diminishing cycles; and it would almost seem as 
if the newest branches of trade are those only of which a 
lengthened term of prosperity can now safely be predicted. 

Of Ireland, in 1865 and 1866 it might have been said that, 
her prosperity was being rapidly assured to her. Her people 
were stimulated to energies which were new to them; her 
industries were everywhere being brought into active 
operation; capital seemed to be distributed in many ways 
hitherto unknown to it; and the old habits of passive industry 
were giving way to general progress. Iwish I could say that 
such was my impresson on my last visit to that country in 
1867. Everywhere there seemed to me to be a manifest 
fear of the risk of any attempt at improvement whatever, 
And so I am afraid that Ireland has gone back many years in 
her expectations for the future, within the last twelve months. 
With water power unused and wasted which in England 
would make the fortunes of the most sanguine manufacturers, 
with advantages of every kind unappropriated, with a soil so 
generous, what an industrial country might she not become ! 
Belfast is the exception, however, to this state ofthings. The 
president of the Chamber of Commerce lately showed that, 
in 1856 its new buildings were 176; in 1865-1057. The 
valuation of property for 1861—253,0002., for 1865-333,8944. 
In 1811 its population was 27,000, it is now 150,000. In 
1848 its tonnage was 506,953, in 1866-1,111,581. 

Long may the words with which he finished his statement 
be echoed ever the United Kingdom— | 
‘There are no truer hearts that beat for the Queen 

Than those cased in breasts of the sons of the Green.” 


Secondly, with respect to the diseases of factory workers, I 
quoted in one of my recent reports the observations of Dr. 
Me. Cormac, Physician to the Belfast General Hospital, on 
the frequency of ‘‘ Onychia Maligna ” a disease of the toe nail, 
in consequence of the flax spinners walking and working 
on heated floors, without shoes and stockings, and especially 
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when wetted all day Jong with water thrown from the fliers 
of the spindles. My inquiries, so far as I have been able to 
make them, do not quite confirm his statements. I have not 
myself seen Onychia as a frequent disease of flax spinning in 
Ireland, and I do not remember ever to have seen it in the flax 
mills in England, where, however, the English workers never 
go barefooted. That it does exist to some extent in Ireland 
is still, I think, certain; and there are unquestionably other 
diseases, peculiar to factory workers, arising either from the 
dust or heat of the rooms, partly from the unwashed condition 
of the skin, often from the gases exhaled during the manufac- 
ture of certain articles, sometimes from the contracted space in 
which the workers are employed, from insufficient food, from 
peculiar idiosyncrasies, and from a variety of other causes, 
which demand notice and to which the attention of the 
certifying surgeon might be usefully drawn, in a walk 
through the mill once a month either by the direction of the 
manufacturer, or by an enactment; so that the physical 
condition of the workers might be ascertained, and any cause 
of incipient disease or suffering, discovered and remedied. 

In the “ Medical Mirror” of the 1st of August 1867 there 
appears the following passage in an article by Dr. Samuel 
Purdon, of Belfast, relative to this question. :— 

Quoting from “ Hebra,” he says: “ If some ink be allowed 
to stand still in an uncorked bottle for some weeks, a 
*“* fungus rapidly appears ; so it 1s on the human skin. = If 
“‘ dust be allowed to accumulate, a vegetable fungus (in 
“ this case the microsporon furfur) will assuredly appear. 
“ Many dermatologists consider that, when vegetable fungi 
“ are present, they are only accidentals; and the researches 
“ of Tulasne and De Barry have contributed to the estab- 
“ lishment of the doctrine of polymorphism, which implies 
** that, one fungus may pass through a cycle of development, 
** and in its different stages give rise to many different forms, 
originally regarded as distinct species.” 

But if we consider the various kinds of constitutions which 
are submitted for the first time to the temperatures, gases, 
and impure atmospheres, &c., in factories and workshops, 
we cannot fail to discern that causes of disease which have 
hitherto been overlooked must exist in such places; and 
that, whilst they are too often unsympathised with at home, 
and generally undiscovered by the manufacturer, the latter 
must be a loser by the want of physique in his employés, 
whilst the workers themselves must add materially to the 
statistics which show results unfavourable to public health. 
Thus the idea of a walk through the works now and then 
by the certifying surgeon suggests itself as being well worth 
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the consideration of all large employers of soy ot and is 
therefore recommended to their attention. 

Thirdly, the frequency of accidents in factories is a ques- 
tion which still engages my most anxious thought and that of 
all my sub-inspectors : and we are unitedly endeavouring to 
diminish them by every means in our power. Nevertheless, 
I have in these eight months to record no less than 601, of 
which eight were deaths, and 92, partial or complete muti- 
lations of limbs. Jam in the habit of requesting the sub- 
inspectors to endorse upon the reports ef the surgeons the 
result of their own enquiries into the causes of the accidents 
which have come under our notice, whether severe or other- 
wise; and in every instance, where it can be accomplished, 
we are enforcing the successful fencing of machinery in 
any factory, where we find similar machinery unprotected. 
Happily there is little or no reluctance on the part of the 
manufacturers to this proceeding, and therefore much has 
been already accomplished. 

I first referred to the subject of accidents in factories in 
my report for October 1863; and from that time to the 
present, in my division, we have not ceased to make it a 
primary consideration: and one of the objects of my visit to 
Mulhouse was to acquaint myself with the operations of a 
society established there for the purpose of gathering infor- 
mation on this subject, and for adopting such measures as 
might seem most desirable, not only to protect the work- 
people from accidents, but the manufacturers from untoward 
legal decisions by the tribunals to which such cases have 
been occasionally submitted. You will excuse me therefore, 
I am sure, quoting rather at length from the report of 
M. Engel Dollfus (one of the firm of Dollfus, Mieg, and Co.) 
to the Committee of Public Utility at Mulhouse, since it 
introduces us to a society arising out of a consideration of 
the laws and experiences of several countries so far as they 
affect the whole subject of accidents to workpeople in fac- 
tories, and to the remedial measures which that consideration 
has suggested. 

Three questions appear to have been asked by the Mul- | 
house committee of the authorities of several countries. 

Ist. Are there any administrative rules or special laws for 
the prevention of accidents in factories, or for, in any such 
case, regulating the duty of the employer towards his work- 
people ? 

2nd, What is the extent of the manufacturers’ EE 
bility ? 

3rd. Have you knowledge of any actions at law lavigne 
been brought against a master by a workman in any case 
of accident ¢ 
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To the first question,-— 

1. Belgium answers: “ There is nothing but the Royal 
authority, and general rules for giving power to the local or 
provincial authorities to impose on every kind of industrial 
establishment such conditions as they may judge expedient 
in the interest and for the security of the workers. 

‘“‘ There are also the general laws which are applicable in 
case of accident owing to the imprudence or negligence of 
employers.” 

2. Prussia and Hanover answer: “There are no special 
laws on the subject, but the police are all-powerful to impose 
such conditions as they may deem best in the interest and 
for the security of the workers.” 

3. Bavaria answers: “ There is no special law for this 
object ; there are police ordinances on other matters, such 
as the manufacture of arsenic, mercury, or phosphorus 


‘ but absolutely nothing which treats specially on spinning 
‘ or weaving machinery. There remains the civil right 


which is applicable in case of accident.” 

4, Wurtemberg answers : “ Nothing special.” 

5. Baden replies: “There is a law which obliges every 
manufacturer in general terms to take every precautionary 
measure necessary to guarantee the health and lives of the 
workers, at his own expense. The local authorities are 
charged to supermtend the execution of this law, and 
have power to dictate the measures for this purpose, on the 
advice of experts.” 

6. Zurich says: “ There is a law which in general terms 
obliges every manufacturer to take the precautions neces- 
sary to preserve the health and lives of his workpeople. 
There is a commission which, once a year, visits the estab- 
lishments to be sure that the law is observed, and that 


‘ every precaution is taken.” 


7. Glarus gives the same answer as Zurich, and adds: “ In- 
spectors are named by the authorities of the country to 


‘ assist the establishments and to make their report to the 


council on the observance of this law in the manufactories. 
If the necessary precautions are not taken, the council may 
inform against the manufacturer, who is obliged to conform 
under penalty.” 

To the second and third questions the following answers 


were received :— 


Belgium.—The provisions of the law are useless, inasmuch 


as the persons injured rarely use them, because of the 
difficulties and trouble occasioned by such proceedings. 


oe 


‘M de Hempliune: “In case of accidents the manufacturer 


generally makes compensation to the sufferer, or to his 
D 2 
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** children, either by means of a pension or of some employ- 
* ment, such as that of commissionaire, porter, &c. I do 
“ not know of a single action having been ever brought 
*“* against a principal.” 

Prussia and Hanover.—“* The accidents are generally 
“ owing to the negligence of the workers. An appeal to 
“ justice has never been made for indemnity in any such 
* cases.” M. Herbertz (lawyer) : 

“If in case of accident, any one of the orders given 
‘* according to the rules of the local police, has not been 
< observed, then, the court decides that, the commission of 
“ the fault rests with the manufacturer; and it is for him 
“to prove that this non-observance of the order was not 
“ the occasion of the accident, but that it was owing solely 
“ to the imprudence of the worker. In cases where no 
“ such orders exist, it is for the worker to furnish proof of 
« the negligence of the manufacturer.” 


Bavaria -—M. ——— lawyer at Augsbourg : 

“In matters of responsibility we have nothing but the 
« civil law to determine the responsibility of the manu- 
« facturer towards a worker to whom an accident has 
“ happened. The result is that, the question to be decided, 
“ is always one of facts to determine, whether, the manu- 
“ facturer has, through neglect, omitted to take the necessary 
“ and customary precautions to prevent the probability of 
“injury. This question can only be settled by adducing 
“ the particular circumstances, and of what is customary 
“ in such cases. I do not know of any civil proceeding 
“ having ever been brought by the workman against a 
“ master for a negligence of this kind, nor do I know of any 
“ judgment having been given in a like case. Our courts, 
“ however, apply the law of responsibility very severely, 
“ even when the injury received is not the consequence of 
“ positive neglect. The jurisprudence always leans in such 
“ cases to those who suffer, whether in person or goods.” 


Wurtemburg.—M. Reichenbach: “ The injured workman is 
“ supported till convalescent from the box for the sick kept 
“ in every manufactory. If a workman be crippled, some 
“ employment that he is able to do, is found for him in the same 
“ establishment. In case of death, I have never heard that, 
« the widow or heirs of a workman have recovered damages 
« from the proprietor of the works. It is also true that 
“ the cause of almost every accident in factories is to be 
« found in the awkwardness or negligence of the sufferer, or 
“ in that of his colleagues, who have not wherewith to com- 
“ pensate him.” 
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Baden.— The spinning manufactory of Eklingen. ‘It has 
_* not fallen within our knowledge that judgment in any case 
“ of accidents in factories has been given in this country, and 
“* we think that the masters always take care to indemnify or 
“ to pension the worker who is severely injured; this being 
* the case in our establishment.” 


Zurich.—“ It is generally admitted that the workman 
“ incurs the accident by his own fault, either by idleness, 
* carelessness, awkwardness, or inattention. Wehave no law 
“ for these accidents, but when they happen, benevolent 
“ assistance is given. We have never heard of a workman 
“ bringing a civil action against a master in case of accident. 
“ It is very probable that our tribunals would consider such 
* demands as ill-founded and unjustifiable if the manufacturer 
could prove that from the observance of the necessary pre- 
“ cautions and by care, the accident might have been avoided. 

“The accidents in factories are absolutely treated like all 
“ other accidents; justice does not interfere except in case of 
“ death; but when the result of the accident is nothing worse 
“ than a wound, more or less serious, the loss of a leg or an 
“ arm for instance, it is not judicially interfered with. The 
“ workman has no right to an indemnity, but in most manu- 
‘* factories there is a box for mutual assistance, from which 
“ the sufferer receives compensation.” 


Zug.—< The indemnity in cases of accident is always 
“ charity. We don’t know of a single case of accident in a 
« manufactory which has been brought before a court of 
** justice.” 

Such being the evidence of all these countries, M. Engel 
Dollfus presented his report to the Committee of Public 

tility at the Séance of March 27th 1867; and the project 
contained therein was, at. a subsequent Séance in April, 
adopted. ‘The following is extracted :— 

“ Notwithstanding the numerous precautions which are 
taken in every establishment to avoid accidents, they 
multiply under the influence of two preponderating causes, 
namely,—the development of our industry which 
constantly draws towards us a number of recruits totally 
ignorant of the dangerous nature of machinery, and the 
increased speed of the machinery itself during the last twenty 

ears, 
. The principal causes are, as you know, indifference and 
carelessness of the workpeople, inattention to the rules 
relative to the cleaning of machinery when in motion, and a 
number of circumstances which, unfortunately, do not depend 
upon usfor anyremedy. The last report of the Inspectors of 
Factories in England shows, under the head of playing with 
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machinery, a list of 70 accidents in six months. It is 
needless, therefore, to tell you that, whatever is done, there 
will always be a proportion of accidents that are inevitable ; 
offering nothing in common with the dangers peculiar to 
industry, and which no efforts by the heads of establishments 
will consequently be able to avert. So, without describing 
too particularly or too closely scrutinizing the causes, the 
accident is there; it has been more or less serious; and the 
question is, what is to be done? 

“Permit me to remind you of a passage from a letter 
addressed by M. Ferdinand de Lasteyrie to one of the 
principal organs of the Parisian press :— 


“The first question put and to be decided is, did the accident 
happen in the course of work? And whether it arose from the 
fault of the master or of the workman, from the imprudence of 
the one or from the negligence of the other ? A question very 
difficult to determine, and one which generally gives rise to a 
first dispute, each party having an equal interest in declining 
the responsibility of the misfortune. The decision against the 
master can only rest on the complete evidence of the part which 
he had in the perpetration of the accident by the fact of his 
neglect ; for it is only in very rare cases that the primary cause 
of the accident emanates from the master himself. The cause, 
most frequently, is quite fortuitous ; and the imprudence of the 
workman and his neglect of the most ordinary care, very fre- 
quently contributes to it. The sufferer, however, is none the less 
anxious to exaggerate his rights; and what follows? If ‘the 
master be rich and generous he comes to the assistance of the 
worker. His dole is the gift of charity, precious no doubt to 
the sufferer, but disproportionate to the misery that he suffers. 

‘In addition to these cases of spontaneous and benevolent 
assistance on the part of the masters, there are only two other 
answers to the claims of the sufferer or of his representatives ; 
those are, a private agreement, or redress from the tribunal. 
Nineteen times out of twenty the agreement ends in making two 
malcontents ; he who pays, because he thinks he pays too much ; 
and he who receives, because he is always led to believe that teo 
little is given him. ‘The first has yielded to avoid the annoyance 
and scandal of a demand from justice; the second to avoid the 
expense of a lawsuit, or fear of supporting a doubtful claim. 

“Ought not all the efforts of the economists, as well as those of 
the legislature, to tend to suppress the causes of antagonism 
between masters and workpeople, and to cut short all conflict 
between them, when that can be done without sacrificing le- 
gitimate interests?” 


“M. De Lasteyrie found a abit of this difficulty in 
insurance against accidents. Your committee, however, 
think they ought to give the preference to what seems to 
them va BrearCa justice, namely, conciliation, supported by 


iy 
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the authority of experience and knowledge. In fact, what 
would the formation of a commission on accidents mean if, 
setting aside the limits of the inquiry, it did not offer every 
guarantee of competence and impartiality, so that all parties 
interested, considering its opinion as a sort of judgment, saw 
no chance of appeal to any other tribunal ?” 

“ This, in fact, is the basis of its existence. Without pre- 
tending to the authority of a jury, the commission of 
accidents, in the. eyes of those who. institute it, ought by 
turns to upset unjust pretentions, to moderate excessive 
demands, or, if needs be, to know how to fulfil indepen- 
dently, and without reference to the position of the parties 
to be judged, a duty analogous fo that fulfilled by honest 
men in the solution of less serious difficulties. 

“On the report of the formation of a commission of 
accidents several propositions have been submitted to your 
committee. I have, however, to submit to you a simple pro- 
ject, to the elaboration of which your committee have devoted 
several séances. 

« Provisional or trial statutes, available for three years, 

“ Under the auspices of the Industrial Society of Mulhouse 
a commission (so called) of accidents has been formed. 

“2. Its aim is to anticipate any judiciary conflicts resulting 
from accidents in factories, either by enlightening the 
workers when they have been the primary cause of the 
accident, or by pleading the cause of the workers with the 
heads of establishments when their responsibility may be 
called in question. Its agency extends provisionally only 
to the establishments of Mulhouse and the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

« 3, Recourse to the commission of accidents is facultatif. 
It is simply offered to the heads of establishments, to the 
overlookers, and to the workpeople who may have to apply 
to it. 

“4, During the first three years the commission will be 
composed of 24 members in thirds, lst, of heads of establish- 
ments, of government engineers, and of old manufacturers 
nominated by the Industrial Society ; 2nd, of technical 
directors and factory engineers, appointed by the Industrial 
Society ; 3rd, of overlookers and of workmen chosen by the 
Industrial Society from lists named by the heads of estab- 
lishments, with the concurrence of their workpeople, and as 
much as possible by election. 

“5. The commission is chosen for three years; but a third 
of each class chosen by lot will be displaced at the end of the 
first year; the second third at the end of the second year, 
and the remaining members at the end of the third year. 
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“ The members are all re-eligible after the interval of one 
year. 

“ Their office is gratuitous. Workmen who are called 
upon to leave their work will be allowed holidays. 

«The society elects a president, vice president, secretary 
and assistant secretary. 

“6, The society will meet at such times as shall be fixed 
by their private rules. 

«7, Application can be made to the commission of accidents 
either by the sufferer or by his representatives, or by the 
head of the establishment in which the accident happened. 
It ought to be made in writing, and be addressed to the 
president of the commission. If it be made by a worker, 
the commission must first ask the head of the establishment 
if he accepts the intervention of the commission. In case 
of refusal it is entered on the register of deliberations. If 
the application comes from the manufacturer, the commission 
proceeds to hear the witnesses of the accident, to scrutinize 
the causes, and to take action on the declaration of the 
injured workman as soon as he is able to explain himself, or 
to state his refusal to agree. 

“8. The recourse to the commission can end in either 
conciliation, or in decisive judgment, definite and without 
appeal. In this latter case the parties will make a written 
undertaking to agree to the decision of the commission, and 
renounce all judiciary action. 

«9, Recourse to the commission having been made in the 
required form, the president delegates three of its members 
one from each category, to institute an inquiry, and to 
present a written report at the next seance. The injured 
person must be heard whenever his state permits it. 

“10, The decisions of the commission are decided by a majo- 
rity of votes. ‘hey are only admissible in the presence of 
at least one more than the half of the members. The president 
has a casting vote. 

«11. In every inquiry the commission must consider -- 
what caused the accident, ze. were the circumstances normal 
or exceptional? could the accident have been prevented? 
and by what practical means ought it tohave been; what are 
its consequences. 

“12 The decisions of the commission are verbally given 
to those interested, unless compromised. ‘They are entered in 
the register; copies to be delivered on request to the 
pr esident of the first tribunal of Mulhouse. A 

“13. To compensate the workmen commissioners, an 
indemnity is allowed them equivalent to the time lost. 
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“The society advances this as well as the other expenses 
necessitated by the inquiry, and reimburses itself at the end 
of each year by a contribution raised among the establish- 
ments which bave had recourse to the commission. 

“14, Hach year the commission will present to the 
Jndustrial Society a report on the whole of its work.” 


Such, sir, is the great though unpretending work of care 
and conciliation between the employers and their work- 
people which the benevolence and philanthropy of the 
manufacturers at Mulhouse, headed by M. Dollfus and his 
Son-in-law, have instituted ; a work calculated to preserve and 
cherish the kindhest feelings between both parties; a work 
which I venture to call upon the employers of Jabour in this 
country, so far as they can, to imitate; for, notwithstanding 
all our care, we are still unable to reduce the number of ac- 
cidents materially. Since though without that care the num- 
ber would doubtlessly be very much greater, yet the causes 
so well deseribed by M. Engel Dollfus, such as the importa- 
tion of new hands, their curiosity about machinery, and the 
carelessness of old hands and their associates, render necessary 
a society like this, to assist, either in establishing systematic 
fencing voluntarily, or to offer substantial justice to 
sufferers who are either too poor to defend themselves or 
unwilling to enter into collision with empioyers by whose 
labour they are sustained. Moreover, one great effect of such 
a society would be to divest our interference of a good deal 
of its official and seemingly dictatorial character, and to place 
that which belongs more to the science of mechanics than 
to Inspectors of Factories, in the hands of those persons 
whose real interest it 1s not only naturally but pecuniarily, 
that every preventable accident should be prevented; and 
that whilst there shonld be no undue interference with the 
mechanism of machinery, there should be no unnecessary 
suffering by any of the workpeople. Let me conclude this 
part of my report in the admirable language of M. Engel 
Dollfus, in continuation of his address to the society. 


“Your committee hope that you will receive favourably this 
important measure, which it submits for your approbation. After 
having encouraged by your favour a vigilant and _ incessant 
inspection, which cannot fail to diminish the danger, or to save 
perhaps the lives of many workers and of many children especially, 
you will complete your work, by delegating to a commission, 
chosen mostly from among you, the noble task of conciliating 
irritation, of seeking to define the rights of master and workman, 
and of smothering those hostile feelings which we have witnessed 
in recent lawsuits. 
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“ Conciliation is inscribed everywhere,—before the justice of the 
peace, and before all honest men. Everywhere, where the sim- 
plicity of argument calls for the simplicity of justice ; and more 
especially every where where the nature of the complaint claims 
the special competency of the tribunal. 

“Your committee invites you to make a renewed effort to combat 
a difficulty which becomes greater every day. If success justifies 
its hope, you will rarely have had a better occasion for consoli- 
dating those benevolent relations between masters and their 
workpeople, which, though unfortunately compromised in some 
particulars in France, clearly count yet among the titles of honour 
of the industry of our department.” 


The Scourers of earthenware, generally (young women) 
have long been subjected to chest diseases, which are often 
fatal in a few years at the most, arising from the inhalation 
of the flint powder which they dust from the china after 
it has left the oven. So fatal is this occupation that it has 
long been a desideratum to invent the means by which the 
avoidance of the inhalation of this dust, without interference 
with the work, might be accomplished. By the kindness of 
the Messrs. Davenport, of Burslem, and especially of Mr. 
Shirley, who is one of the principals at these works, I have 
been permitted to have a perforated bench constructed 
according to the annexed plan, on which the scourers perform 
their operations. The chest at E communicates with a flue 
at D, which is heated by a fire in a room below, and when 
the fire is sufficiently large, the draught occasioned by it 
is quite strong enough to withdraw the floating flint, either 
through the perforations on the top of the bench, or by a 
second chest at the back of the bench and in front of the 
worker. I am informed both by Captain May and Mr. 
Shirley that this contrivance works very fairly. It would 
certainly work better with a draught fan, but as in most of 
the earthenware works there is as yet no steam power 
employed, no other means of turning a fan can be obtained 
than the aid of a boy, to whom the work soon becomes 
wearisome, and whose labour consequently would be very 
irregular. 

I have requested Captain May to enforce this scouring 
bench whenever he finds it needful, and I trust the principle 
will be found ayailable for other works of a similar 
character. 


1867.| Robert Baker, Esq. 
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If the Factory Act had done nothing more for the Pot- 
teries than call attention to this and kindred matters, it 
would have deserved well of the population. But other and 
more important improvements in the district have arisen 
since its introduction, which may, in part at least, be 
attributed to it. The following extract from the ‘ Stafford- 
shire Sentinel at the close of last year places the whole 
subject in its true and interesting light :— 


“A marked feature in the trade history of the year has been 
the erection of new and improved manufacteries, and the ex- 
tended introduction of machinery, more particularly in the clay- 
making department ; all tending to lighten the labour and im- 
prove the physical condition of both young and old employed in 
the manufacture. This is one of the beneficial results of the 
introduction of the Factory Act into the district. Another, 
which is “looming in the future,” is the reduction of the number 
of our annual holidays. Now that the working hours are 
shortened, and men who are dependent on the assistance of 
women or children have no opportunity of making up for time 
lost in debauchery in the early part of the week by long days of 
slavery towards the end, and are consequently becoming more 
regular and steady in their labour, they do not need, nor can they 
afford, so much time for mere holiday making. They are mis- 
taken, too, in the notion that, as they are paid by the piece, time 
lost is their own loss only. Rent, wear and tear of machinery, 
and establishment expenses are going on; so that the loss is 
shared by the master, who cannot afford the short hours and 
frequent playtimes that many of his men make. Messrs. Minton 
and Co. have dispensed with the Martinmas holidays, and their 
employés have been steadily at work during the week, altogether 
regardless of this ancient potters’ festival. Were the example 
generally followed we think all parties would be gainers ; anda 
week’s cessation at Christmas, the universally festive season, 
would be far more enjoyable. A similar and equally commend- 
able movement has originated at ‘Tunstall, in the attempt to 
abolish the wakes holidays there and at Burslem, and to merge 
them in one general festival in the first week of August.” 


With respect to the improved protection of machinery, 
thus also writes a firm in Cheshire to Mr. Sub-inspector 
Steen, December 1867. 


“Thank you for the sketch and explanation of Arrowsmith’s 
lap machine fence. I will try it. J am having an apparatus 
made to form a guard for an old hosier willow. I found several 
difficulties in the way, but hope to overcome them. When I 
have it in work I will inform you.” 


Lastly, with respect to accidents, I have once more to call 
your attention to those which happen in scutch mills. They 
only come under my notice incidentally, but it has been so 
frequently of late that, it is high time something was done 
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to endeavour to prevent them. I believe, and [I have given 
evidence to that effect, that scutch mills are as much flax 
factories under the Factory Act as any other kind of textile 
mill. But my opinion has been overruled; and so the 
unfortunates who work in them are maimed, killed, or 
worked long hours, without supervision. I will not now add 
to what I have before said, any testimony of my own, but 
will adduce that of a physician well calculated to throw light 
upon the severe nature of the accidents occasioned by scutch 
mill machinery, namely, Dr. Babington, surgeon to the 
County Londonderry Infirmary. 


“‘T have lived (says he) during my professional life (commenced 
in 1835) in the flax-growing province of Ulster ; first in county 
Donegal, medical officer of a large dispensary district; after- 
wards at Portstewart, county Derry ; then, for 13 years, medical 
officer of Coleraine Union Workhouse; and for 12 years sur- 
geon to the County Londonderry Infirmary. In each year T have 
had under my care many cases of accidents from flax mills, of 
greater or less magnitude. In some cases one or two fingers 
have been lost; in others a whole hand, often a whole limb, 
sacrificed ; and, occasionally, life lost by the frightful injuries 
inflicted. 

“‘ Flax, when pulled from the earth, is steeped for a certain time, 
then spread on grass lands and dried in the sun; afterwards 
dried in kilns constructed for the purpose ; then bruised, and 
carried to the mills (‘scutch mills,’ as they were formerly 
called), there to be scutched or cleaned. And here begins the 
danger to lives and limbs. 

“In order to have the flax properly scutched or cleaned—that 
is, to have all extraneous substances removed, nothing to be left 
but the fibrous texture to be afterwards spun and woven—it is 
first submitted to a process of bruising, or trituration, by passing 
it through grooved metal rollers, similar to the rollers of a 
threshing machine. When sufficiently crushed and softened it 
is submitted to the action of the ‘fliers’ or ‘wipers,’ which are 
sharp knife-like boards, set upon a spindle, and driven, as are 
the rollers, with great rapidity, either by water power or steam. 
This last process separates the ‘shows,’ as they are called, and 
leaves the flax clean. 

‘“‘Tn each of these parts of the manufacture of the staple com- 
modity of Ulster accidents frequently occur; and in each suc- 
ceeding flax season we can scarcely take up any newspaper pub- 
lished in Ulster, from September to March, without finding a 
record of a cage or cases of accidents at flax mills, some attended 
with loss of life, others with the loss of an arm, fore-arm, or 
hand, many with the loss of fingers ; all the sufferers more or 
less injured, maimed, or mutilated, and left comparatively useless 
for the rest of their lives, too often to be supported, with their 
young families, by the poor rates, or frequently having their own 
laudable exertions for self-support aided and supplemented by 
their kind neighbours. 
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‘¢ The most serious form of accident we meet with is occasioned 
by the rolling machinery. These are grooved cylinders, and 
frequently a portion offlax sticks in them, or goes in crooked. 
The machinery is working with great rapidity, and the atten- 
dant, who is ‘feeding’ the rollers, eager and anxious, makes 
a snap at the flax to pluck it out. Either a finger, the cuff of 
a coat, the sleeve of a shirt, or a portion of a female’s dress (for 
women are constantly employed at these mills) is caught, the 
whole hand and arm is dragged or sucked in, and the whole limb’ 
smashed and mutilated before the machinery can be stopped. It 
has hapened that the arm has been torn off from the shoulder. 

“The other form of accident is from the, ‘fliers,’ ‘ wipers,’ or 
scutching apparatus. Although these ‘wipers,’ or knife-like 
boards, are sheathed, and work in sheaths, still if the workman, 
or ‘scutcher,’ is not particularly attentive he may place his 
hand, holding the ‘stricks’ of flax, too close to, or rather in 
front of, the ‘wiper,’ and will receive a most severe blow, 
sometimes severing a finger or two from his hand, always inflict- 
ing a severe compound fracture, extending through one, two, or 
three fingers or metacarpal bones. 

“From the very large number of cases which have come under 
my own personal observation I have selected 20, the heads of 
which I annex, as an illustration of the statements I have made, 
that these flax-mill accidents are attended with frightful con- 
sequences—maiming, mutilation, permanent disablement, and 
even loss of life. 

“No. 1. W. B., aged 24,—Left arm comminuted, contused, 
lacerated, elbow joint opened, lower extremity of humerus frac- 
tured. The fingers were caught in the rollers in an attempt to 
disentangle a portion of flax, the whole arm was dragged into the 
machinery, and was frightfully crushed and lacerated. Ampu- 
tation four inches below shoulder-joint. Recovered. 

“No. 2. J. M.—Ulcerated stump, following amputation of 
right arm for injuries of a similar nature. | 

‘No. 8, J. M. H., aged 40.—Right hand lacerated, fractured ; 
wrist-joint laid open, ends of radius and ulna fractured. An 
attempt was made to save the hand; gangrene set in, ampu- 
tation of fore-arm above the line of demarcation on the seventh 
day after the accident. Tetanus set in on fifth day after the 
operation, and the twelfth from occurrence of the accident. Died 
on the fourteenth day from the commencement of tetanic symp- 
toms. 

“No. 4. John Dinsmore.—Entangled in rollers, caught by sleeve 
of his coat, whole hand and arm dragged in, all the bones frac- 
tured, and muscles lacerated, except the deltoid ; axillary cavity 
laid open. Amputation at shoulder-joint. Recovered. 

“No. 5. Mary M‘Neill, aged 40.—Attending the rollers, her 
fingers were caught and dragged in, all the fingers of right hand 
were crushed off ; the machinery was working slowly, and she 
dragged her hand out, and actually pulled the median nerve 
almost from the root ; several inches of it were hanging out of 
the wound. ‘Tetanus set in on the eighth day after the accident, 
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and she died on the seventh day, 15 days from the occurrence of 
the injury. 

“No. 6. J. M. G., aged 50.—Compound fracture of three meta- 
carpal bones from a blow of the ‘ wiper,’ or scutching apparatus. 
Made a good recovery, but was under treatment from. 15th 
January to 4th May. 

“No. 7. J. S., aged 80.—Similar accident to No. 6. Good 
recovery, after three months’ treatment. 

‘No. 8. J. P., aged 17,.—Lacerated wounds of fore- -arm, no 
fracture. Recovery after two months’ treatment. 

“No. 9. J. L., aged 15.—Compound and comminuted fracture 
of fore-arm and humerus, dragged into the rollers. Arm ampu- 
tated. Recovery. 

“No, 10. G. W., aged 40.—Compound fracture of first. and 
second fingers of right hand from a blow of the wipers. 
Recovery. 

“No. 11. Sarah M., aged 26. ohOgubht in the rollers. Com- 
pound fracture of thumb and fore- -finger of right hand ; both 
amputated. ' Recovored. 

“No 12. Pat. M‘Fadden, aged 12.—Compound fracture of 
three fingers ; one amputated. Recovered. 

“No. 13. Hugh M‘E., aged 21—Fractured fingers and ee 
rated hand. Recovered. 

“No. 14. J. G., aged 12.—Lacerated and fractured fingers. 
Recovered. 

“No. 15. J. M‘M., aged 35.—Fractured and lacerated hand ; 
one finger amputated. Recovered. 

“No. 16. J.C., aged 24.—Fractured fingers. Recovered. 

“No. 17. John C., aged 830.—Compound and comminuted frac- 
ture of forearm, elbow-joint, and humerus crushed in the 
rollers; arm amputated. Recovered. 

“No. 18. James Corry, aged 26.-—Similar injuries as No. 17; 
arm amputated. Recovered. 

‘No, 19, Ellen Logue, aged 18.—Dress caught in the rollers ; ; 
arm dragged in, crushed, fractured, lacerations reached close to 
shoulder-joint ; the Roar of the ee was split ; amputation 
at shoulder-joint. Died on fourth day. 

“No. 20, James D., aged 76, a> thin; spare, ‘weakly 
man.—Whole arm crushed in the rollers ; amputation close to 
shoulder-joint, three hours after. Died from exhaustion on the 
second day after the operation. 

“The foregoing selection of only 20 cases from the many I 
could enumerate is sufficient to arrest our attention. Two 
amputations at the shoulder-joint, five amputations of arm, two 
cases of tetanus following the injuries, and the remainder— 
fractures and lacerations of hands or fingers—frequently re- 
quiring partial amputations ; and all giving rise to much suffer- 
- ing, and long, painful, anxious surgical care, treatment, attend- 
ance, and supervision. 

‘ T have now, in conclusion, to offer a few brief suggestions in 
order to prevent these accidents, and for the protection of the 
workers at flax mills. 
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“1, That all flax mills be registered. 

“2, That the machinery be so enclosed as to prevent the possi- 
bility of the fingers, hands, or clothes of the workers being 
caught or entangled therein. 

“3. 'That the mills and machinery be regularly inspected by 
some competent authority, to see that the machinery is properly 
enclosed and protected; and that if any owner of a flax mill be 
found working without being registered, and the machinery 
certified as being fitly and properly protected, that he be subject 
to heavy penalties, and liable to pecuniary damages, should any 
accident occur from his neglect. 

“4, That all scutchers be paid proper daily» wages, and not by 
the quantity cleaned, as by the cwt. or stone, as their eagerness 
to earn large wages makes them reckless and hastily careless. 

“5. That no public-house for the sale of spirits be allowed to 
exist within a mile of a flax mill, and that a severe penalty be 
imposed on any person bringing intoxicating liquors to a flax 
mill. Intemperance and drinking are most frequent about these 
mills, and lead to carelessness, indifference, and accidents.” 

This sad record is, I have reason to believe, as true as it 
is melancholy, and I hope it may lead to an instruction to 
me to try judicially, and if necessary by an appeal to a 
superior tribunal, whether the word “scutching ” among 
the definitions of textile operations in the Ist Section of the 
3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 103, is not as applicable to these flax scutching 
mills as it is to ie scutching operations in cotton factories ? 

Fourthly, with respect to education, and particularly that of 
factory workers, Captain May writes from the Potteries :— 

“The number of half-timers has increased beyond my expec- 
tations, having reached 2,951, 7. e. 2,074 boys and 877 girls. 
There are still two or three small outlying schools, from which 
I have received no returns. I estimate the total number of 
scholars at 2,980. Most of the boys’ schools average a weekly 
attendance of 4-6 for each child, which I think very eood. ss 

I hope this is satisfactory evidence of the working of 
the Act in the earthenware districts, considering that, 
on the Ist January 1865, I believe none of these children 
were attending school in conjunction with labour ; and there 
can be no question that this education and consequent 
discipline of the child, is more or less affecting the habits 
of the parents. One can see in individual instances the 
benefits of this discipline; but it is only after a lengthened 
period that they become fully appreciable. 

On co-operation I have only one testimony to offer. 
Mr. Buller writes as follows :— 

“By the way, a manufacturer whom I met last week was 
telling me that their firm allow their workmen to invest in their 
concern. The firm guarantees 45 per cent. as the minimum 
interest, and they may get 10 per cent. He said they had 2000/. 
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invested by the operatives in this way, but it is now a very 


much larger sum. The firm don’t recognize any sum under 104. 


The operatives make up such sums amongst themselves, and 
hand them over to the overlooker as soon as they amount to 104. 
or upwards ; and the masters have been quite surprised with the 
amount brought forward. People whom they thought could 
only have brought in a few shillings have managed to bring in 
dl. or 61., having withdrawn the sums from various societies. 
Several of their hands have gone to the north, and every facility 
has been afforded them for doing so; but they generally find 
that they find their way back as soon as possible; for though 
wages are higher absolutely, relatively they are not much 
higher—+z.e., house rent &c., is much higher in the north than 
in the west. Nor do they get the little helps we give them 
down here. Moreover, they seem to miss the fecling of interest 
which exists between master and man with us.” 

IT regret more and more that the workers in brickyards, 
of whom such abominations have been recorded, are not 
likely to be touched by the Factories Acts Extension Act, 1867. 
So far as my expectations go, and I am afraid they are too 
well founded, where there are 50 or more workers, they 
will ; but where these are under 50, I will venture to predict 
that no local authority will attempt their supervision. 


“The rule (says Mr. Fitton) in some brickyards is that the 
‘bearers away’ should come at 6 a.m. to turn and clap the bricks 
when necessary—and this must often be done on Sundays as 
well as on every other day ; and to prepare clean clay for the day’s 
work of the moulder. The day’s work generally consists of a 
given tale of bricks being made; and the moulder or actual 
maker of the bricks, who is frequently a woman, finds her or his 
own ‘pages.’ ‘Thus the owner of the brickyard denies his 
liability to educate these ‘pages.’ In addition to attendance 
on the moulder, as long as the actual making of bricks is going 
on, the ‘ pages’ must, at the end of the day, carry off and empty 
three or four buckets of dirty water from each moulder’s bench, 
turn and class and stamp, if required, 500 or 600 bricks, sieve 
ashes, and shoot up and carry away the waste clay thrown on 
to the floors during the day’s work. At the yard of one of the most 
considerate owners of a brickyard, who has himself taken great 
pains to carry out a night school for the younger hands employed 
at his works, the ‘pages’ come at 6 a.m., fill the bench pools 
with clean water, pat and prepare the clay, and get ready for 
the moulder, on whose arrival the children work as the moulder 
progresses, dine at one or two if they can, and get no other food 
till after their day’s work is done, at 7 or 8 pm. The moulders 
begin their day at 8 or 9, and have finished by 5 or 6 p.m., but 
the children, besides coming as early as 6 in the morning, have 
always an hour or an hour and a half’s work, in addition, at the 
end of the day, in order to finish up odd jobs.” 

As the law now stands by which brick making is 
exempted from the operation of the (HKarthenware) 
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Factory Act, 1864, a very considerable aggregate number 
of children, young women, and lads are employed around 
Stourbridge, and also at Broseley and Jackfield, in Shropshire, 
and Oldbury, in the gas retorts, crucible and brickmakers’ 
sheds, and in other places elsewhere, without any supervision. 

So small a number of these are engaged in earthenware 
manufacture as at present restricted in its definition—~. e. 
excluding bricks--that the regulations of the Factory Acts 
as to schooling and Saturday half-holidays are quite useless. 
I find, moreover, that although good night schools are acces- 
sible from almost every set of works, very few of the chil- 
dren or their parents on their behalf take advantage of them. 

It may be possible under the Workshops Act 1867, to 
enforce a certain amount of schooling in these brickyards, 
but the excuse for not employing two children each for 
half a day, and generally for not sending them to school 
at all, is almost always the same, viz., that a child who as a 
** bearer away ” or brick mouldev’s assistant, earns 8d. or 10d. 
a day, cannot go to school because the parent cannot afford, 
out of the 4 or 5 shillings a week or half that sum earned 
by a child working half days, to pay the 2d. a week required 
for schooling; and also the usual set speech, “ where there’s a 
large family all children must work.” 

Finally, one other long hoped for result, in behalf of which 
I have so often spoken, presents, I trust, a little more pro- 
bability of being fulfilled than formerly. As all factory 
labour is now restricted, and as the public clock by which 
its restriction is to be duly maintained is to be declared 
by every occupier, it has surely become a public necessity 
that Greenwich time should be known at midday in every 
industrial district. 


ScHOOL GRANTS. 


The following Grants have been made with your sanction 
to schools in my district. - 
To the Stoke National School - £50 
To the Witney School - - a 
Lo Mz. Jaftrey’s School, Stockport 5 


——— 
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The following gentlemen have been appointed certifying 
surgeons since the date of my last-Report :— 
ENGLAND. 
LT. W. Thursfield, Esq., M.D.—Leamington. 
H. Collins, Esq., M.D.— Wolverhampton. 
S. Morris, Eisq.—Prescot. 
R. W. Smith, Esq.—Harborne. 
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H. T. Hartwell, Esq. 
W. F. Wade, Esq., M.D. 
R. Blackie, Esq.—Oswestry. 

S. H. Munro, Esq., M.D.—Nantwich. 

S. Beecroft, Esq.—Hyde. 

W. Walsh, Esq.—-Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
B. Stark, Esq, i 
W. Pitt, Esq.— Willenhall. 

W. H. Morris, Esq.—Studley. 

S. M. Potter, Esq.—Collumpton. 

B. S. Browne, Esq.—W. Bromwich. 

R. Goodwin, Esq.—Ashbourne. 

K. L. Jacob, Esq.—Birkenhead. 

W. Mathews, Esq.—Nantwich. 

KE. F. Dehane, Esq.— Wolverhampton. 
T. W. Ransom, Esq.—Darlaston. 

T. Moffat, Esq—Hawarden. 

W. L. Underbill, Esq.—Tipton. 

J. M. Ballenden, Esq.—Sedgley. 

A. B. Greatrex, Esq., M.D.—Kidsgrove. 
W. R. Brunton, Esq.— Redditch. 

T. S. Fletcher, Esq.—Bromsgrove. 

.J. Allan, Esq., M.D.— Alton. 

. Vawdrey, Esq.—Hayle. 

. P. Lewis, Esq.—Basingstoke. 











. E. Owen, Esq.—Totnes. 

. Johnstone, Hsq.—Nettlebed. 

. H. Granger, Esq.—Shipton. 

. C. Reade, Esq.—Chester. 

. Craven, Esq.—Southport. 

. L. Covernton, Esq.—Knighton. 
|. W. Parry, Esq.— Pwllheli. 

_S. Gaunt, Esq.—Alvechurch. 


Beate | Na 


IRELAND. 


J.S. A. Cunningham, Esq.—Ballibay. 
P. Mullin, Esq.—New Ross. 
W. W. Clancy, Esq.—Mitchelstown. 
J. G. Punch, Esq., M.D.—Aghada. 
T. Clancy, Esq.—Kilworth. 
Dr. McCaw— Belfast. 
I have the honour to be 


The Right Hon. : Sir, 
the Secretary of State Your most obedient servant, 
or the Home Department, ROBERT Baker. 
&c, Se. Sc. 
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Robert Baker, Esq. 
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76 Reports of Inspectors of Factories. [31st Oct. 


APPENDIX No. 2. 





Tase No. I.—Accidents arising from Machinery. 














Young ‘ 
Adults.| parsons. Children. Total. 
Nature of Injury. ee ieate 
MM.) Bed bole. MM. CP Moy lars ¥, 
Causing death - - - 134 eer = 1 SS 2a eee 
Amputation ofrighthandorarm|1}1/ 1/ -—] -| -—4 2 
Amputation of left hand or arm | 1 | 2} 1 ti) =| <1 2s 5 
Amputation of partof righthand | 4 | 6 | 10! 23] 2 1116/3801] 46 
Amputation of part of lefthand |11 | 9 {11/10/ 1] 8 | 28 | 22) 45 
Amputation of any part of leg 
~ioh| =). -| =] it=- 1 
or foot - - = 
Fracture of limbs or bones of gig lao | SSS at SL op leat 
trunk - - - - 
Fracture of hand or foot - an) ci | 24 314 18 RE {29 
Injuries to head and face oe ee el) BB QPS 13 eS" 2S 


other injuries not enumerated ELO | Via 82°) 4221205 1150 | 355 


Lacerations, contusions, and 
63 |67 
above - - - 


_—_— ee SS SS |) OO 


Total - - (98 |102)160 |115 | 43 | 20 |301 |237 | 538 











Tabe No. IL.—Accidents not arising from Machinery. 


























Young : 
Adults. erat) | Children. Total. 
Nature of Injury. Persons. 
M.|F.| M.| F. | M.] | M | F. |M.&F. 
Sei. Pei NOES oh oli es OM Bis TS Ae Sas 
Causing death - - -|}3;}/-{ -|) =| -j| -]j] 8 | ~ 8 
Amputation of partof righthand} 1}-| -|; ~| -| -j 1! - 
Amputation of any part of 55 | 
ay gl Bin So eee 1 
or foot ” - - 
Fracture of limbs or bones of aed se eres a 9 9 
trunk - - - - i 
Injuries to head and face - P85 1) Bl Laas Soe sie eel ais 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuries not enume-+|13 | 3] 8| 4} 5| =| 27); 71] 384 
rated above - - Ae fe ee eee peers RS Se ee 
Total .- . «25 | 6 | .¥6 5 | 10 Ll) pak ete 63 
Total number reported ~- /123108176 120-| 53 | 21 /352 [249 | 601 
™“. 
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